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INTRODUCTION 

There  is  no  event  or  circumstance  in  the  life  and 
history  of  a  people  which  is  entirely  new  or  which  vanishes 
with  the  event.     In  the  present  is  the  past  and  the  present 
is  part  of  the  future.    In  the  events  of  any  one  period  we 
see  the  influence  of  the  past  axid  in  the  events  of  the  pre- 
sent we  see  a  preparation  for  things  which  are  to  come  and 
so  no  event  or  influence  vanishes  completely.    A  thing  of 
truth  or  worth  usually  survives.    The  tradition  of  a  people 
are  usually  the  survivals,  with  deep  underlying  truths  which 
have  their  basis  in  fact  and  which  leave  impress  upon  the 
people  because  they  axe  truths. 

The  traditions  which  we  have  concerning  Israel, 
are  in  the  main  not  open  to  doubt  but  based  upon  great  under- 
lying truths.     According  to  old  Testament  scholars  there  sire 
two  main  sources  of  Hebrew  tradition;  Babylonian  civilization 
and  the  early  life  of  the  desert  of  nomadisaa.  The  influence 
of  the  Babylonisin  civilization  is  very  marked  and  has  had  a 
very  complete  treatment  by  Old  Testament  scholars  but  there 
has  been  little  written  concerning  the  influence  of  nomadis»i. 
There  are  unmistakable  traces  of  the  nomadic  origin  of  the 
Hebrews,  traces  which  had  a  most  significant  influence  upon 
the  later  life  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

It  is  the  influence  of  this  nomadic  life  upon  the 
religious  concepts  of  Israel,  with  which  we  are  concerned  and 
which  is  the  province  of  this  thesis.    We  have  so  complete  a 
record  of  Nomadic  life  from  the  Ola  Testament  that  Semitic 


backgrounds  will  be  noted  only  briefly  and  other  sources  of 
information  will  not  be  used  to  any  great  extent  in  recon- 
structing a  picture  of  this  life.    It  is  from  the  backgro\md 
of  this  nomadic  life  that  the  nomadic  ideal  emerged  in  the 
thinking  of  the  Hebrew  people.    This  ideal  did  not  emerge  as 
a  concept  \mtil  about  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  but 
it  existed  in  embryo  form  soon  after  the  children  of  Israel 
entered  the 'promised  land.'     It  was  a  conception  which  grew 
in  its  influence  and  broadened  in  its  nature  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  study  which  follows.    Before  the  fo\mding  of  the 
kingdom,  (1065  B.C.) 

there  can  be  little  doubt  concerning  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  Hebrews  being  that  of  a  nomad j  free,  in- 
dependent, liberty-loving  nomads.     Their  customs, 
traditions,  institutions,  social  organizations  and 
religion,  all,  are  characteristic  of  a  nomadic  form 
of  life.     The  old  patriarchs  had  tents  and  camels, 
flocks  and  herds  and  made  sojourns  from  one  part  of 
the  land  to  another. They  built  altars  or  set  up 

pillars  at  places  where  their  God  was  revealed  to 

2 

them  in  a  special  way.      They  had  disputes  over  wells 
and  land    and  at  times  took  delight  in  plundering 
settled  peoples.^    They  were  a  most  hospitable  people, 
observing  utmost  care  that  a  guest  was  treated  even 
better  than  one  of  their  oim  clan.^    They  wandered 


1.  Gen.  13:8-11;  13:3S;  20:11;  21:23-24  etc. 

2.  Gen  33:20;  35:1,7,14,20. 

3.  Gen  21:25-30;  26:20-33. 

4.  Gen  34:27f. 

5.  Gen  18:1-8 


about  from  one  oasis  to  another  and  in  times  of  famine 
settled  in  some  agricultural  community.    It  was  this 
that  brought  them  into  Egypt. ^ 

After  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  we  have  them  following 
the  same  mode  of  life.    With  their  flocks  and  herds  they 
set  out^  for  the  desert  where  water  was  scarce.^  They 
had  an  encounter  with  the  Amalekites  which  truly  shows 
their  temper.* 

Moses  is  their  leader  and  it  is  to  him  that  Yahweh 
was  first  reveaied.^    YaJiweh  is  a  desert  God,  who  was 
worshipped  in  tne  desert.^    The  Israelites  never  forgot 
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this  and  in  their  later  history  we  have  many  references 
to  this  especially  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets.® 

The  law  which  was  given  in  the  desert  at  Sinai 
was  especially  suited  to  nomadic  peoples. 

It  was  the  contribution  which  Yahweh  made  to  the 
life  of  the  Israelites  that  remained  with  tnem.    Yahweh  had 
a  covenant  with  them.    He  led  them  to  the  promised  land.  His 
influence  was  not  soon  forgotten. 

Coming  into  the  promised  land,  Canaan,  the  Israelit 
entered  an  altogether  different  sort  of  life.    The  culture 
and  civilization  of  Canaan  with  its  complexities  of  social 
organization  and  relations,  its  many  religious  practices. 


1.  Gen  41:56  to  46:8 

2.  Exod  12:32-38 

3.  Exod  15:22;  17:1,2 

4.  Exod  17:8-13 

5.  Exod  3:3f;  3:13;  6:2,  3b 

6 .  Exod  5*3*  9:1 

l\  Deut. 32 :io; 'judges  5:4;  I  Kgs.  19:8b. 

8.  Amos  2:10,11;  Hosea  13:4,5,  Jer.2:2,6. 


and  a  different  mode  of  life  was  a  great  contrast  to  the 

simplicities  of  nomadism.    For  the  next  two  hundred  years 

there  was  one  continual  clash  with  its  reactions  upon  both 

the  CEinaanites  and  Israelites. 

The  next  period  which  quite  naturally  followed  was 

one  of  absorption  and  assimilation  and  had  its  advent  about 

the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  (1065  B.C.). 

In  the  succeeding  years  Israel  had  many  trying  times.  She 

took  to  herself  much  that  was  Canaanite.     There  was  much 

corruptness  and  we  have  a  note  of  warning  sounded  by  some 

of  the  earlier  prophets  and  seers  who  saw  what  tne  result 

of  this  assimilation  would  be.    It  was  tnese  early  prophets 

and  those  later  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  who  saw 

how  far  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  nomad  life  and 

Yahweh  religion  the  people  had  really  gone.    The  Rechabites 

as  a  people  made  known  their  protest  by  refusing  to  take  to 

a  settled  life.     The  early  prophets  saw  nothing  but  doom  for 

Israel  unless  she  left  her  corruptness  and  returned  to  Yahweh 

and  these  prophets  thought  that  this  could  be  accomplished 

would 

only  by  returning  to  the  desert  where  they^^again  find  Yahweh 

and  he  would  again  nurture  them  back  to  tne  essentials,'  back 

to 

to  purity,  back  to  simplicity,  back, the  covenant  relation. 

As  time  went  on,  the  prophets  clearly  saw  tnat 
this  would  probably  not  be  possible  and  so  tneir  conception 
of  the  nomadic  ideal  chajaged  to  return  to  Yahweh  and  a  re- 
turn to  purity  and  simplicity  rather  than  a  return  to  a  nomadic 
life,    a  return  to  simplicity  ratner  tnan  primitiveness. 


All  of  these  lines  of  thought  will  be  considered 
more  fully  in  the  following  chapters. 

For  our  study  the  first  Chapter  will  be  concerned 
with  Israelitic  origins  and  sojourns,  and  in  reconstructing 
a  picture  of  nomadic  Israel  as  tne  background  for  the  nomadic 
Ideal.     The  second  chapter  will  be  clash  and  trainsition, 
noting  tne  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  clash  of  the  two  modes 
of  life.    In  the  third  chapter  we  will  deal  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  Canaanite  culture  by  the  Israelites  with  the  founding 
of  the  kingdom,  the  nomadic  survivals  and  especially  the 
prophets  and  their  contribution  in  formulating  and  interpret- 
ing the  ideal  of  nomadism  and  using  it  in  their  message. 

"The  prophets  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
recognized  the  value  of  the  best  elements  in  that  early 
religion  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  led  to  honor  the 
heritage  of  the  desert  and  to  remind  the  people  constantly 
of  that  great  formative  period  in  the  nation's  historical 
and  religious  development.    Wnen  tne  prophets  sought  for  a 
standard  whereby  to  gauge  the  apostasy  of  the  nation  they 
found  it  in  tne  pure  and  simple  life  and  religion  of  the 
fathers.     In  the  eyes  of  the  prophets  tne  time  before  im- 
migration into  Canaan  was  the  age  of  Israel's  love  to  Yahweh, 
and  the  entrance  into  the  cultivated  land  was  the  beginning 
of  the  corruption.""^ 


1.  Flight,  J.W.,  "The  Nomad  Idea  and  Ideal  in  the  Old 

Testament"  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Vol.42  p. 162 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
PRE-CAUAAHITE  ISRAEL 
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EARLY  SEMITIC  NOMADISM 

"The  Semitic  peoples  are  a  group  of  kindred  nations 
including  the  Arabs,  tne  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  xhe  Aramaeans, 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  which  in  ancient  times  occupied 
the  great  Arabian  Peninsula,  with  the  more  fertile  lands  of 
Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Irac,  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  to 
the  base  of  the  mo\mtains  of  Iran  and  Armenia. It  is  this 
area  which  has  been  called  the  "Fertile  Crescent." 

The  Hebrews  were  Semitic  peoples  and  so  before  dis- 
cussing Hebrew  nomadism  we  shall  consider  briefly  Semitic 
origins  and  backgroiind. 

On  the  basis  of  a  linguistic  method  of  interpretation, 
a  great  many  different  scholars  have  tried  to  determine  the 
origin    of  the  Semites.    Because  there  is  no  other  evidence  of 
any  value  the  linguistic  method  has  been  used  almost  entirely. 
Barton  says,^  "Linguistic  facts  prove  that  the  Semitic  and 
Hamitic  races  formed  one  group  of  peoples  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  after  the  art  of  speech  had  been  developed." 
Later  on  in  his  discussion  he  says  that  if  we  accept  the  re- 
sults of  scholars  of  eminence  we  are  led  to  one  of  two  alter- 
natives. "Either  the  united  Hamito-Semitic  race  ^ived  at  some 
prehistoric  time  in  Western  Asia,  whence  a  large  number  of 
them  migrated  to  Africa  or  they  were  all  residents  in  northern 
Africa,  whence  the  ancestors  of  the  Semites  migrated  to  Asia. . . . 


1.  Smith,  W.R.  ,  Lectures  in  the  Relig:ion  of  the  Semites,  p.l 

2.  Barton,  G.A.  Sketch  of  Semitic  Oripiins.  p. 10 


it  Is  more  probable  that  a  small  number  of  people  separated 
from  the  main  body  and  settled  in  Arabia,  than  that  the  race 
as  a  whole  originated  in  the  latter  country  and  the  majority 
migrated  to  Africa."^    Many  scholars  have  argued  for  a 
Babylonian  origin  of  the  Semitic  peoples  but  these  arguments 
are  met  by  too  many  objections.      We  may  therefore  hold  that  th 
home  of  the  Semites  was  North  Africa  and  that  Arabia  is  the 
center  from  which  they  spread.     The  reason  why  send  the  date 
when  the  Semites  migrated  to  Arabia  cannot  be  determined.  At 
this  early  time  the  geographical  conditions  in  Arabia  may  not 
have  been  a  series  of  deserts  and  oases  but  it  was  in  the 
Arabian  desert  that  the  Semitic  character  was  bom.     "It  is 
a  land  of  barren  and  volcanic  mountains,  of  broad  stretches 
of  dry,  waste,  unproductive  soil,  and  wide  areas  of  shifting 
sand,  interrupted  by  an  occasional  oasis, — a  land  where,  for 
the  most  part,  water  is  difficult  to  obtain,  where  famine  is 
always  imminent,  where  h\inger,  thirst,  heat  and  exposure  are 
the  constant  experience  (Df  the  inhabitants  This  environ- 
ment begets  in  them  intensity  of  faith  of  a  certain  kind, 
ferocity,  exclusiveness,  and  imagination."      It  was  this  desert 
life  which  is  responsible  for  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
Semites.     "The  Semites  breed  men  of  tremendous  personality, 
men  who  hold  the  world  within  tnem  and  feel  themselves  any- 
one's equal.     Impetuous  and  imperious  they  rush  at  difficulties 
and,  although  they  are  normally  unadventurous,  they  outstrip, 


1.  Barton,  G.A.  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,  p. 12 

2.  Ibid. ,  p. 228. 
S,  Ibid. ,  p. 28. 


when  aroused,  their  racial  rivals,  "but  rarely  leave  heirs. 

It  is  thought  by  many  scholars  and  questioned  by 
ofchers,  that  the  earliest  social  organization  was  of  a  matriar- 
chal   type  which  might  be  called  a  family  but  not  as  we  know 
it  today.    It  is  very  possible  tliat  a  matriarchal    type  of 
organization  existed  and  at  the  same  time  a  patriarchal..  This 
unit  of  organization  was  a  small  one  but  "their  long  struggle 
for  existence  as  small  imits  in  the  desert  led  them  to  work  out 
several  forms  of  clan  organization  and  developed  in  them  a 
strong  clan  spirit.    These  organizations  allowed  the  individual 
a  good  degree  of  freedom."^    This  clan  organization  was  only 
a  convenience  for  protection  and  for  the  cultivation  of  oases. 

In  this  nomadic  life  the  nomad  did  not  need  many 
goods.     The  life  is  of  the  simplest  form  with  no  complications 
of  social  detail.  "Desert  life  does  not  promote  social  stability. 
It  throws  men  back  upon  themselves;  and  self-consciousness 
brings  out  the  contrast  between  the  poor  degenerate  types, 
whose  only  conscience  is  self-discontent,  and  those  nobler, 
aristocratic,  if  pagan,  types  which  at  once  arouse  our  ad- 
miration."^ 

The  primitive  Semitic  community  is  shown  by  William 
Robertson  Smith^  to  be  made  up  of  gods,  men,  and  animals,  all 
of  whom  were  akin  to  one  another.    "All  nature  was  peopled  with 
spirits,  but  the  god  of  a  people  was  the  chief  spirit  of  the 
locality  where  that  people  dwelt.     The  gods  were  confined  each 


1.  Cambridge  Ancient  History,  Vol.  I.  p. 197-198. 

2.  Hastings,  Ency.  of  Reliep'n  and  Ethics,  Vol. XI  p. 382 

3.  Cambrifee  Ancient  History,  Vol.  I  p. 197 

4.  W.R.  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  S-emites. 
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to  its  own  tribe  or  clan,  and  in  their  activities  they  were 
limited  to  certain  localities.     They  were  originally  Chthonic, 
and  were  identified  with  objects  on  the  earth  before  they  were 
associated  with  heavenly  bodies.    In  this  Chthonic  period  they 
were  especially  associated  with  springs,  wells,  and  trees,  gind 
were  regarded  as  proprietors  of  naturally  watered  land."^  The 
bond  between  the  gods  and  the  worshipper  was  one  of  physical  kinship 
that    was  renewed  by  sacrif ice^  which  was  a  meal  in  which  the  god 
and  worshipper  both  partook  of  the  flesh  of  a  victim  akin  to 
them  both.    This  god  belonged  to  a  clan  and  was  worshipped  in 
a  certain  territory  as  will  be  still  further  noted,  later  in 
Hebrew  history.     The  gender  of  the  chief  Semitic  deities  was 
feminine.     "A  matriarchal  society  led  them  to  regard  the  chief 
deity  of  fertility  as  a  goddess....  The  name  of  this  Goddess  as 
Ishtar,  Astar,  Astart,  Atlar,  Ashtoreth  or  Athtar  is  the  one 
divine  name  that  is  universal  among  Semites....     In  Israel  they 
were  eradicated  only  by  the  ethical  teaching  of  tne  prophets, 
reinforced  by  tne  providential  disasters  that  befell  the  nation 
at  the  hands  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia."^ 

The  feminine  deity      wafi   the  earliest  form  and 
reflects  a  polyandrous  state  of  society.    With  the  change  to 
a  patriarcnate  we  also  have  a  change  in  deities.     In  many 
cases  the  feminine  deity  was  retedned  as  the  consort  and  com- 
panion of  the  male  deity.    Because  of  the  simplicity,  direct- 
ness, exclusiveness,  and  intensity  of  the  Semitic  temper,  they 
worshipped,  temporarily  at  least,  only  one  god  to  the  exclusion 


1.  Barton,  G.A.,  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,  p. 31 

2.  Hastings,  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Vol. XI  p. 383. 
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all  others.     This  is  called  henotheism  and  tends  toward  poly- 
theism rather  than  monotheism  for  they  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  many  spirits  and  gods.     It  was  from  this  background 
that  many  of  the  world's  greatest  religious  teacnere  have  come, 
and  because  of  the  cheiracter,  inspiration,  and  genius  of  these 
few  individuals  the  Hebrews  represented  and  taught  religion 
to  a  most  remarkable  degree.    These  men  had  vision  to  see 
and  the  energy  to  carry  them  through  by  a  constant  striving 
to  attain  their  visions. 

From  time  immemorial  wave  upon  wave  of  Semites  over- 
ran Palestine  and  from  this  union  with  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants there  was  gradually  formed  the  Canaanite  peoples.  There 
were  also  migrations  from  Babylon, and  Aramaean  tribes  from 
the  highlands  of  Mesopotamia  who  came  from  time  to  time  to 
Canaan.    This  leads  us  naturally  to  conclude  this  section  on 
Semitic  origins  and  to  turn  to  Israelitic  beginnings,  Israelitic 
nomadism  and  tne  character  of  these  Semitic  people  and  their 
mode  of  life  from  wnich  study  we  shall  gain  that  deeper  insight 
Into  Semitic  peoples  which  we  have  not  done  in  this  section  be- 
causCj as  has  already  been  stated  in  the  introduction,  we  have 
a  very  complete  picture  of  Semitic  nomadic  life  in  tne  Old 
Testament. 
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Israeli tic  Nomadism 

In  gaining  a  conception  of  Israelitic  nomadism  we 
shall  consider:     the  early  beginnings  of  Israel,  a  "brief  his- 
tory of  her  nomadic  wanderings  and  encounters,  her  nomadic 
mode  of  life,  occupations,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  social 
organization,  her  temper  or  spirit,  and  her  religion  with  its 
concepts  and  practices.     The  writer  will  present  these  many 
evidences  of  Israel's  early  life  (l)  as  evidence  for  their 
early  nomadic  life  and  (2)  that  we  might  get  a  conception  of 
the  Israelites  as  norasids.     This  is  important  as  a  basis  for  a 
conception  of  the  nomadic  ideal. 

Historical  Background. 

The  first  mention  which  we  have  of  Israel  as  a 
people  is  about  1225-1215  B.C."''    They  must  have  existed  as 
a  people  before  this  time  so  that  leads  us  to  a  consideration 
of  the  origin  of  the  Israelites.     This  attempt  brings  us  to 
the  question  of  identity  of  the  Sa  Gaz  and  the  Habiru  and  their 
connection  with  the  Israelites. 

3a  Gaz    -  Habiru 

This  question  of  the  identity  of  the  Sa  Gaz  atnd 
Habiru  has  been  much  studied.    Most  scholars  now  agree  that 
the  Habiru  aj-e  the  Sa  Gaz.     If  so,  the  Habiru  "must  have  per- 
meated not  merely  southern  and  central  Canaan  but  also 
Phoenicia  and  northern  Syria;  for  the  Sa  Gaz  are  mentioned; 
e.g.,  with  especial  frequency  in  the  letters  of  Rib-Adda  of 


1.  Barton,  G.A.,  Archaeology  aiki  the  Bible,  p. 311 
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Gebal  as  employed  by  Abd-Asirta  and  Aziru  in  the  redirection 
of  Phoeniciaji  cities.     The  view  that  Sa  Gaz  is  to  be  read  as 
Habiru....  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have  been  placed  beyond 
question  by  Winckler's  discovery  of  the  interchange  of  the  two 
terms  in  documents  from  Boghaz  Koui."      This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  trie  two  were  identical  in  meajiing  in  the  Tell 
el  Amarna  Letters.    From  a  study  of  them  "we  conclude  that 
wherever  the  ideogram  Sa  Gaz  stands  in  the  T.  A.  Letters,  the 
equivalent  that  was  understood  and  read  was  not  Habiru  but 
hablatum,  'the  robber  people'  or  'brigands'  We  may  as- 
sume with  confidence  that  the  connection  between  the  Sa  Gaz 
and  the  Habiru  was  a  racial  one;  though  it  does  not  necessarily 

follow  tha,t  all  the  Sa  Gaz  were  Habiru  the  Habiru  may  have 

been  but  a  single  clan  of  a  large  body  of  people  called  Sa  Gaz." 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Habiru  were  a  southern  branch  but 
always  a  part  of  the  Sa  Gaz. 

Earliest  References. 

The  earliest  reference  which  we  have  to  the  Habiru, 
is  in  the  reign  of  Nareimsim  (2557-3520B .  C . )  of  the  dynasty  of 
Akked  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Waradsim  (1997-1986  B.C.)  and 
Rin.Sin  (1985-1925  B.C.).     In  all  these  cases  the  record  refers 
to  the  Habiru  as  mercenaries.     These  Habiru  may  not  have  been 
of  the  same  people  as  later  entered  Canaan  because  "the  name 
Habiru  (was)  an  old  Babylonian  term  meaning  nomad,  bandit, 
mercenary." 


1.  Burney,  C.F.,  Judges  P.lxxv-lxxvi 

2.  Bumey,  C.F.,  Judges  P.lxxvii-lxxviii 

3.  Olmstead,  History  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  p. 196 
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We  have  reference  to  the  Habiru  in  the  Tell  el  Amarna 
letters  which  were  written  during  the  18th  dynasty  (1580-1167 
B.C.)  80  probably  were  written  about  1400  B.C.     Still  other 
early  references  are  found  in  the  Hittite  records. 

Mercenaries. 

In  the  previous  paragraph  we  have  noted  that  the 
earliest  record  of  Habiru  was  as  mercenaries.     In  the  Tell  el 
Amarna  letters,  the  Habiru  are  referred  to  as  uniting  with  cer- 
tain city  states  and  conquering  more  land.    They  probably  served 
at  times  as  mercenaries  and  at  other  times  made  independent 
raids.    As  they  grew  stronger  some  of  the  cities  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  \inite  with  them. 

Connection  with  the  Hittites. 

About  1400  B.C.  the  Hittite  Empire  was  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  expansion  under  Subbiluliitnia.     "The  story  of  his  con- 
quests, reaching  southward  is  told  in  parallel  both  in  the 
Tell  El  Amarna  Letters  and  in  the  axchives  of  the  Hittite  kings 
of  Asia  Minor  which  have  been  recovered  only  this  century  from 
the  ruins  of  the  palaces  in  their  far  off  capital  beyond  the 
Halys  River.    With  the  Hitxites  were  associated  the  Sa  Gaz  or 
Habiru  probably  as  mercenary  troops."^    "Habiru  warriors,  who  as  a 
class  had  long  been  known  in  Babylonia,  and  elsewhere  figure  among 
the  guards  at  tne  Hittite  capital  in  Asia  Minor  were  associated 
with  this  invasion.     Their  gods  were  invoked  after  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  in  the  treaties  which  he  forced  upon  the  various 


1.  Gars tang,  Joshua,  Judges    p. 326. 
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principalities  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria."      Hozor,  Yenoajn,  Acco, 
Megiddo,  Shechem,  Gezer,  Lachish  and  others  are  among  the  names 
which  mark  the  course  of  Habiru  invasion  in  Soutnern  Syria  and 
are  also  the  southernmost  of  those  conquered  "by  the  Hittites. 

The  Habiru  and  the  Tell  El  Amarna  Letters. 

The  Tell  El  Amarna  Letters  were  written  during  the 
reign  of  Amenhotif  III  and  IV  about  1400  B.  C.     They  are  written 
in  cuneiform  script  and  represent  letters  from  the  Chieftains 
in  Palestine  to  the  ruler  of  the  Empire  in  Egypt.     These  chief- 
tains were  Canaanite-Amorite  Chieftains,  very  vigorous  and  they 
were  not  Habiru.    One  of  the  first  things  we  note  in  the  letters 
is  that  there  is  trouble  in  Palestine,  a  falling  away  of  the  local 
people  in  Palestine  and  some  of  the  chiefs, to  wandering  nomads 
who  were  invading  the  country,  the  8a  Gaz  or  Habiru.     One  of  the 
chieftains  calls  them  soldiers  of  the  Hittites.     In  six  letters 
which  Ebed-Hepa  of  Jerusalem  wrote  to  the  ruler  in  Egypt  we  have 
him  appealing  time  after  time  for  aid  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  the  invaders.     In  his  second  letter  he  asks  "why  dost  thou 
love  the  Habim  and  hate  the  prefects?    The  Habiru  plunders  all 
the  countries  of  the  king." 

In  his  third  letter  he  writes:     "May  the  king  know  that 

is 

all  the  lands  are  gone  and  there/^  enmity  against  me  Behold 

the  land  of  the  city  Gezer  and  the  land  of  the  city  Ashkelon  and 
the  city  of  LaJcish  have  given  them  food,  oil,  and  all  kinds  of 
herbs. "^    The  other  letters  are  much  like  these.     They  portray 


1.  Garstang,  Joshua,  Judges  P. 256. 

2.  Barton,  Archaeolof.y  and  the  Bible  p. 404, 

3.  Barton,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible  p. 404. 
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the  conditions  which  the  chieftains  are  facing  in  Palestine 
and  show  us  the  inroads  which  the  Hahiru  were  making. 

Effect  of  Habiru  Upon  Canaan* 

When  the  letters  of  Ebed  Hepa  were  written,  we  see 
that  his  kingdom  was  being  attacked  and  apparently  overcome 
by  the  Habiru.     These  attacks  and  conquests    of  parts  of 
Canaan  had  a  destructive  effect  primarily.    It  weakened  the 
control  of  Egypt  with  its  strong  civilization  and  poured 
into  the  country  a  nomadic,  warlike,  destructive  people  who 
destroyed  much  that  had  been  built  up.     All  the  people  feared 
their  attacks. 

Apiru. 

About  1500  B.C.  with  the  capture  of  Joppa,  in  the 
Egyptian  records  we  hear  of  another  people,  the  Apiru.  We 
still  hear  of  them  at  tne  time  of  Ramses  II  and  III.  About 
1300  B.C.  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II  the  writer 
reports  that  he  had  given  provisions  to  the  soldiers  and  the 
Apiru  "who  drag  stones  for  the  fortifications  of  the  temple".- 
Certain  scholars  have  identified  the  Apiru  with  the  Habiru. 
They  were  Semitic  peoples  and  probably  entered  Egypt  about 
1500  B.C.  or  earlier,  Defore  the  time  of  the  Teil  el  Amarna 
Letters. 

Habiru  and  Hebrews. 

The  Hebrews  and  Habiru  are  both  independent  nomadic 
plunderers.     They  are  identified  by  most  scholars  as  being 
the  same.    C.F.  Burney  cites  that  from  the  point  of  language 
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they  are  the  same.     The  term  Hebrew  must  be  thought  of  as 
embracing  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Israelites. 
Kittel  says  that  the  Israelites  are  one  of  tnem^but  they^  are 
not  the  Israelites.    From  a  tradition  which  is  fo\ind  in 
Ezekiel  16:3  the  Amorite  was  thy  father  and  thy  mother  was 
the  Hittite.    We  have  already  noted  how  the  Hittites  in- 
fluenced and  probaJbly  mixed  wixh  the  Habirus.     "Along  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Syria,  new  hordes  of  nomadS  were  in- 
vading the  country.    Contemporaries  called  them  Habiru,  a 
term  long  employed  by  the  Babylonians  for  nomads  and  recently 
taken  over  by  the  Hittites.     The  Habiru  of  the  Amarna  Letters 
appear  to  have  been  all  Aramaeaoe;  in  the  Habiru  who  were  now 
entering  Canaan,  we  must  see  the  first  Hebrews,  serving  at 
times  as  mercenaries,  at  times  making  independent  raids j  the 
Habiru  had  penetrated  Canaan  and  central  Syria  and  their  in- 
fluence became  yet  stronger  after  the  return  of  Thutmose  IV 
from  Si don. 

Abrsun  a  Habirite    1500  B.C. 

Our  earliest  Biblical  record  was  written  about 
850  B.C.     The  Hebrews  were  not  troubled  about  tneir  national 
origin  because  they  looked  back  to  Abraham  their  great  an- 
cestor who  left  his  home  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  traveled 
by  way  of  Harran  to  the  Promised  Land.^    Abraham  was  probably 
a  very  early  Habirite.     Some  scholars  have  tried  to  identify 
the  Amraphel  of  Gen.  14:1,  9,  with  Hammurabi  (2130-3088  B.C.) 
which  would  make  Abraham  a  contemporary  of  his  but  this 


1.  01ms tead,  History  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  P. 158-159 

2.  Gen.  11:31-12:6  ~~  '  


position  is  not  likely.  He  is  thought  of  rather  as  a  Semitic 
Habirite  who  invaded  Palestine  during  the  14th  century.  Bbhl 
accepts  Tidal^  as  referring  to  Tudhalijas  II  (1500-1470  B.C.) 
and  dates  the  time  of  Abraham  at  1530-1480  B.C. 

O.T.  Stories. 

In  trying  to  get  tack  of  tne  traditions  which  have 
grown  up  around  the  facts,  we  must  remember  that  the  record 

which  we  have  in  the  Old  Testsjnent  was  written  about  the  time 

to 

of  Solomon  and  had  as  its  motive  to  glorify  ratner  than^be 

historically  correct.    Then  too,  stories  are  always  chsjiged 

in  handling.    However^  we  must  not  throw  all  overboard  in  the 

stories.     There  is  a  basic  historicity  in  them.     The  four- 

teenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  believed  by  Jirki^  to  have  been 

written  in  reference  to  a  cuneiform  document  which  had  its  origin 

about  tne  time  of  Abraham.     Tne  story  which  we  have  of  Abrahto 

is  one  of  a  great  many  which  the  writers  collected  and  arranged 

from  tne  patriarchal    oral  traditions.     "To  tne  Israelites, 

the  patriarchal    stories  had  an  essentially  aetiological  value, 

explaining  the  actual  state  of  tneir  land  or  the  immediate 

historical  conditions  of  their  people,  or  of  the  neighboring 

peoples."      Most  of  the  patriarchal   narratives  did  not  reach 

in  which 

their  present  form  until  the  period^ tney  were  written.  The 

•7 

story  of  tne  curse  of  Canaan^  presupposes  tnat  the  Canaanites 

had  already  been  subjugated  by  Shem;  the  stories  about  Esau 

and  Jacob  are  intended  to  explain  the  subjection  of  the  Edomites 


1.  Gen.  14:9 
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Migration  of  Abram. 

by  the  Israelites.    This  does  not  account  for  all  the  stories. 
Some  of  the  names  of  patriarchs  Abrahajn,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Asher, 
and  others  cein  be  found  in  various  records  at  early  and  late 
dates.    Whether  or  not  Abraham  really  lived  as  a  patriarch  is 
doubted  by  many  scholars  but  I  will  take  the  view  that  he  was 
a  historical  character,  the  leader  of  a  wave  of  the  Habiru, 
a  chieftain.    When  they  came  into  the  land,  the  Canaanite  was 
already  there-^  and  had  quite  a  highly  developed  civilization. 
The  Abraham  nomads  settled  about  Bethel,  Shechem  and  Hebron. 

Migration  of  Jacob. 

The  Migration  of  Jacob  was  another  wave  which 
probably  came  later  thaja  that  of  Abraham.     In  Gen.  S4  we 
have  Tinfriendly  relations  with  Oans^anites.     Gen.  48:22  refers 
probably  to  the  mastery  of  Shechem  by  the  Jacobite  tribes. 
In  Gen.  32; 28  we  have  the  Jacob  tribes  becoming  Israelites. 
These  tribes  had  been  Aramaeaa  nomads. 

Aramaean  Or i p. in. 

The  Old  Testament  definitely  connects  the  ancestors 
of  the  Hebrews  with  the  Aramaeans.     Abraham  is  not  an  Aramaean 
but  his  son's  wife  is,  Rebekah  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the 
son  of  his  brother  Nabor^.    Bethuel  is  termed  "the  Arajnaean,  "'^ 
His  son  Laban  is  the  brother  of  Rebekah^.     in  Detut.  26:5, 
Jacob  is  called  a  vagabond  Aramaean.    Ret\irning  from  Paddan- 
Arara,he  reenters  Canaan.^ 

1.  Gen.  12:6 

2.  Gen.  24:5 

3.  Gen.  25:20;  28:5 

4.  Gen.  31:20,24 
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All  Semites  by  race  spoke  one  Argunaean  language. 
Their  Arsunaean  origin  was  never  forgotten  by  the  Hebrews. 
Abraham  came  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  very  term  shows 
that  the  legend  grew  up  after  the  Arawaean  Kaldi  had  seized 
the  ancient  city  of  the  Moon  God  The  stories  are  doubt- 
less late  but  they  recall  an  actual  Aramaean  origin  which 
is  further  witnessed  by  Arameic  proper  names,  by  Arajnaean 
vocabulary  ajid  by  Aramaisms  in  the  early  poetry."-^ 

Earliest  Appearance  of  Israel. 

The  earliest  appearance  of  Israel  as  a  personal 
name,  "Israel,  son  of  Rishzuni;,"  was  a  seal  found  with  this 
upon  it  and  marked  with  markings  of  the  dynasty  of  Akkad 
which  ruled  Babylon  about  2600  B.C.     ♦♦The  horns  of  the  bull 
with  which  the  hero  at  the  left  (on  the  seal)  is  fighting, 
is  identical  in  appearance  with  the  horns  on  the  bulls  of 
the  seal  of  Shargalishavi ,  one  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty."' 

The  first  mention  of  Israel  as  a  people  is  in  the 
reign  of  Merneptah  (1225-1215  B.C.),  king  of  Egypt.     On  one 
of  the  pillars  in  the  temple  is  written,  "Israel  is  deserted, 
his  seed  is  not."^    The  name  Israel  was  first  taken  by  the 
Jacob  tribes  who  fused  with  some  of  the  other  Habiru  probably 
between  1400  and  1200  B.C. 

Evidences  for  the  Israelites  Entering  ER-ypt. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  Israelite  tribes  entered 
Egypt  or  how  many  of  the  tribes  actually  entered  Egypt.  "Out 
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of  the  general  ceaseless  unrest  of  Canaan  (1500-1200  B.C.) 
many  of  the  more  enterprising,  or  less  warlike  spirits  had 
for  generations  sought  opportunity  for  quiet  in  Egypt;  and 
there  some  rose  to  position  in  the  state.    Such  a  one  was 
Joseph  in  the  proud  traditions  of  Israel;  and  like  the  an- 
cestral Hebrews,  wandering  tribes  in  time  of  famine  in 
Canaan  pushed  on  to  the  Delta  and  were  permitted  there  to 
graze  their  flocks  within  the  border  of  the  Empire. 

Some  scholars  would  reject  all,  in  the  stories  of  Joseph 

having 

and  the  tribes  as^a  oasis  in  historical  fact  but  we  can 
hardly  do  this. 

Beni  Hassan. 

It  was  a  common  thing  for  bedouin  peoples  to  go 

into  agricultural  land  for  a  time  in  their  wanderings.  "The 

well  known  painting  of  Beni  Hassan  depicts  a  clan  of  bedouins 

with  women  and  children,  thirty-seven  persons  in  all  seeking 

2 

permission  to  enter  Egypt  about  1900."      It  was  quite  the 
natural  thing  then  and  it  was  also  protection  for  Egypt 
against  Hittite  invaders  to  have  these  bedouins  on  the  delta. 

Horemheb 

The  Israelite  bedouins  were  in  the  land  probably 
during  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties  beginning  and  ending  at 
1580-1350  B.C.  and  1350-1167  B.C.  respectively.  It  is  not 
likely  that  all  of  them  entered  at  once.  "A  bas  relief  on 
the  tomb  of  Horemheb,  the  foiinder  of  the  19th  dynasty 
(1345-1321)  represents  Asiatics  driven  from  their  towns 
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in  the  desert  by  their  enemies  and  obtaining  permission  to 
'come  to  the  leind  of  the  Pharaoh  according  to  the  custom  of 
your  fatiier's  fathers  since  the  first  time.'"-^ 

Merneotaii. 

The  important  rulers  in  the  19th  dynasty  were  Seti  I 
1S14  B.C.,  Ramses  II  1292  B.C., and  Merneptah  1225  B.C.  "It 
is  now  quite  generally  assumed  tnat  it  was  Ramses  II  who  was 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  and  Merneptsih  his  son,  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus. "2    "Under  Merneptah  (1233-1224)  an  official 
warden  of  the  marshes  at  Wady  Tumilat,  that  is  apparently  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  says  that  he  has  allowed  the  tribes  of 
Shasu  (Bedouins)  of  Edom  to  pass  through  the  marshes  of  Pi thorn 
in  order  that  they  and  their  flocks  may  live  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pharaoh."*' 

Oppression  -  Rebuilding  of  Pithom  and  Sin. 

While  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  building  done  especially  under  Ramses  II  (1292 
B.C.)     "Therefore  they  did  set  over  them  taskmasters  to  af- 
flict them  with  their  burdens  and  they  built  for  Pharaoh 
store-cities,  Pithom  and  Ramses."^    It  would  be  only  natural 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  fortifications,  the  store- 
houses and  the  temples  of  these  two  strongholds  of  the  Asia,tic 
frontier, (Tell  Artibi  or  Pitthom  and  Sin  which  stood  on  the 
most  easterly  arm  of  the  Nile)  the  Pharaoh  should  turn  to  the 
labor  available  on  the  spot,  tnat  of  the  bedOuins  permitted 
to  feed  their  flocks  in  the  district. 

1.  Lods,  Israel.  P. 172. 
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The  Rise  of  Moses. 

Nothing  co\ild  have  more  deeply  roused  tne  fierce 
pride  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  than  to  have  their  freedom  taken 
from  them  and  to  be  treated  as  slaves.     It  is  from  such  cir- 
cumstances that  we  have  the  emergence  of  the  great  leader, 
Moses,  a  man  who  sensed  the  needs  of  his  people  and  who  had 
insight  and  ability  enough  to  lead.     It  was  a  crisis  calling 
for  a  leader  with      vision  and  courage  and  faith. 

The  Israelites  were  not  a  people  wno  liked  a 
settled  life  with  its  limitations  and  its  restrictions. 
They  were  a  nomadic  people.     They  did  not  stay  in  Egypt  but 
rather  rebelled  and  escaped  a  life  of  servitude  for  them  as 
individuals  and  of  them  as  a  people. 

Mode  of  Life. 

Before  continuing  our  consideration  of  the  movements 
of  the  early  Israelites  we  shall  attempt  to  reconstruct  from 
our  evidences  in  tne  Old  Testament,  a  picture  of  the  early 
nomadic  form  of  life. 

In  the  Old  Testament^  hunting  was  no  longer  an 
occupation.    There  are  a  few  references  to  the  killing  of 
animals  in  self-defence^  and  a  reference  to  Esau  as  a  hunter^ 
but  he  is  the  only  one  mentioned  as  engaged  in  that  occupation. 
He  is  looked  upon  in  a  very  unfavorable  light  both  in  his  time 
and  in  later  history.    The  "quiet  man  dwelling  in  tents'* 
(Jacob)  was  preferred  to  Esau. 


1.  I  Sam.  14:S4f.  II  Sam.  23:20  (from  a  later  time) 

2.  Gen.  27 

3.  Gen.  25:27 


The  chief  occupation  was  cattle-breeding,  sheep- 
raising,  and  the  pastoral  pursuits.     This  was  much  preferred 
in  the  early  days    to  the  growing  of  crops  for  we  note  that 
the  sacrificial  offering  of  Abel,  the  nomad,  is  accepted,  but 
the  offering  of  Cain,  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  is  rejected.^ 

There  are  countless  references  to  flocks  constitut- 
ing the  main  possession  of  the  Hebrews.     The  care  of  these 
flocks  was  their  chief  occupation.^    The  record  of  the  early 
life  of  Israel  ia  almost  entirely  concerned  with  the  care  of 
flocks  and  herds  and  in  wandering  from  one  oasis  to  another. 
Jacob's  family  are  known  as  nomads,     when  they  came  into  Egypt. 
Jacob  says  "A  wandering  Aramaean  was  ray  father."^ 

After  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  people  set  out 
with  their  flocks  and  herds. ^    They  travel  in  the  desert 
where  water  is  scarce^and  care  for  their  flocks.^ 

This  occupation  is  especially  suited  to  nomadic 
peoples  and  from  the  references  given  the  Israelites  were 
undoubtedly  a  wandering  people,  settling  in  times  of  famine. 
"The  word  commonly  used  for  possessions  (miqneh,  from  qanah, 
to  get  or  acquire)  applies  to  other  purchasable  property  as 
well  as  to  flocks  axid  herds,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  applied  to  the  latter.     It  is  in- 
teresting and  enlightening  to  note  that  this  word  is  prac- 
tically a  synonym  for  cattle,  a  circumstance  which  indicates 
that  possessions,  according  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  consisted 
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originally  of  the  property  peculiar  to  tne  nomad."  These 
possessions  consisted  of  small  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  cajnels, 
asses  ajid  tents. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  are  spoken  of  as  "flocks  and 
herds"  (son)^.     They  are  counted  tne  chief  possessions  of 
Abram  and  of  Jacob  (When  he  went  into  the  land  of  Goshen  in 
Egypt)  and  of  the  great  patriarcns.    Moses,  while  in  the  land 
of  Midian  cared  for  the  flocks  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law.*^ 
Flocks  and  herds  represent  a  man's  possessions  and  the  care 
of  them  his  occupation. 

Another  evidence  that  flocks  and  herds  were  a  man's 
chief  possessions  is  that  the  nomad  chose  of  the  flocks  and 
herds,  the  best  for  sacrifice  to  his  God.^ 

Goats  ("izzim)  were  another  possession  and  it  is 
implied  that  they  were  kept  in  separate  small  bands^  and  also 
that  some  of  the  he-goats  were  used  as  leaders  of  the  flocks.^ 

Camel ^ire  frequently  referred  to  and  with  them 
many  times,  asses. ^    They  were  probably  both  used  as  beasts 
of  burden.    We  know  that  the  camel's  hair  was  very  useful 
in  the  making  of  tent  covers  and  rough  garments. 

"There  are  many  varieties  of  nomads,  from  the  nomads 
of  the  great  deserts,  whose  main  occupation  is  rearing  camels, 
and  who  live  either  by  escorting  the  passing  caravans,  or  by 
plundering  them,  to  those  who  breed  buffaloes  and  live  close 
to  the  cultivated  districts  where  they  can  find  the  abundant 
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herbage  which  they  need.     The  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  be- 
longed, no  doubt,  to  the  intermediate  class  of  the  Bedouins 
who  breed  sheep  and  goats.        The  Tsraelitish  nomads  occasion- 
ally  practiced  c\iLtivation    and  probably  did  not  in  normal  time 
make  extended  migrations  but  stayed  within  range  of  certain 
watering  places.    An  example  of  a  sojourn  in  a  cultivated 
land  was  their  stay  in  Egypt  where  at  first  they  were  given 
a  great  deal  of  freedom  but  when  they  had  exacting  demands 
of  forced  labor  placed  upon  them,  when  they  were  persecuted 
and  abused,  they  left  Egypt  under  the  leadersnip  of  Moses. 

The  story  of  Abraham  gives  us  an  insight  inxo  the 
thought  and  life  of  a  nomad  who  left  his  country  and  went 
into  a  new  land.     It  was  probably  a  case  of  necessity. 

So  we  may  think  of  the  Hebrew  nomad  as  engaged 
primarily  in  caring  for  flocks  and  herds  but  in  times  of 
famine,  settling  for  a  time  on  the  edge  of  a  rich  cultivated 
land,  and  after  a  time  pulling  up  his  stakes  and  leaving. 
The  nomadic  life  was  one  of  freedom.    We  have  no  reference 
to  the  monotony  of  a  wandering  life  or  the  trivial  tasks  of 
camp  life.  *  To  the  nomad  tnese  were  not  worth  recording. 

A  knowledge  of  the  foods  of  any  people,  throws  light 
upon  the  life,  environjnent  and  stage  of  ciilture  of  that  people. 
The  most  important  foods  of  the  Israelites  were  those  derived 
from  flocks  and  herds.    Meat,  milk,  butter  and  cheese  are 
most  frequently  mentioned. 

Meat  was  probably  the  most  important  food.     It  was 
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considered  a  sacrifice  to  eat  meat.     It  was  a  meal  of  com- 
munion in  which  the  worshipper  and  Deity  who  gave  life  to 
the  sacrificed  animal,  were  supposed  to  share.  Originally 
every  meal  of  flesh  was  looked  upon  as  such  a  sacrifice  and 
such  a  communion.-^ 

Milk  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  nourishment^  and  was  probably  used  as  a  drink 
more  often  than  water  when  water  was  scarce.    Even  at  the 
time  of  conquest  of  Canaan  when  Sisera  asked  for  water,  Jael 
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gave  him  milk.      Butter  and  curds  or  cheese  were  very  staple 
foods  ajid  great  use  was  made  of  them,^ 

To  these  foods  they  added  such  wild  game  as  they 
were  able  to  get  easily  and  the  eggs  of  wild  fowl.^ 

Their  bread  was  mostly  unleavened  bread.     The  wheat 
was  probably  obtained  through  barter  or  perhaps  by  temporary 
cultivation  of  an  oasis.    Unleavened  bread  has  the  sanction 
of  antiquity.^ 

Spices,  of  which  salt  was  most  important  and  almost 
indispensable'''  were  probably  gotten  through  barter.    At  a 
later  time  the  "bread  and  salt"  covenant  which  binds  people 
together  becomes  manifest  in  the  Levitical  law.     It  binds 

g 

them  so  that  they  dare  not  betray  it.      The  Levitical  Law 

also  requires  all  food  to  be  salted  which  is  offered  to  Yahweh, 
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symbolizing  an  inviolable  covenant  between  Yaiiweh  and  the  wor- 
shipper. 

In  Deuteronomy  22:13-14  we  have  an  attempt  to  list 
in  natiiral  order,  the  foods  received  from  Yahweh;  (l)  the 
increase  of  the  hills  and  the  honey  from  the  craig,  refer- 
ring probably  to  the  hunting  stage;  (2)  butter  of  the  herd 
and  milk  of  the  flock;  (3)  wheat  and  other  grains.     This  shows 
the  evolution  from  a  hunting  stage  to  a  settled  life. 

In  Gen.  3:21  we  have  the  early  nomadic  Israelite's 
conception  of  clothing.     "And  Jehovah  God  made  for  Adam  and 
for  his  wife,  coats  of  skins  and  clothed  them."    A  still 
earlier  form  of  clothing  is  probably  the  fig-leaves  sewed 
together.-^ 

Probably  the  most  common  form  of  clothing  was  the 
girdle.^    W.R.  Smith  thinks  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
serve primitive  dress  in  religion.    Elijah's  wearing  a  gir- 
dle or  kilt  of  skin*^  is  "rela.ted  to  the  primitive  custom  of 
dressing  in  the  sacrificial  skin  of  animals  sacrificed,  which 
when  it  ceased  to  be  used  in  ordinary  life,  was  still  retained 
in  holy  functions."^    We  also  ha.ve  references  to  a  linen 
ephod  or  girdle.     Seumiel    and  David°  used  them. 

Later  there  was  developed  ein  undergarment  called 
the  kuttoneth  which  was  worn  next  to  the  skin."^    It  had  many 
forms  from  the  tunic  with  long  sleeves^  to  the  embroidered 
tunic  worn  by  the  priests.^ 
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There  was  also  an  outer  garment  which  was  quite 
common. 1    On  tneir  feet  they  generally  wore  sandals^  which 
were  removed  for  worship.^    The  priests  were  probably  re- 
quired to  be  barefooted."^    People  in  times  of  mourning  also 
went  barefooted.^    This  probably  represented  humility  and 
brougnt  tne  worshipper  into  closer  contact  with  his  God. 

Long  hair  and  a  beard  were  regarded  as  marks  of 
manhood.    Later  in  the  history  of  Israel  tnere  emerges  the 
permanent  Nazirite  vow,  never  to  let  a  razor  come  upon  the 
head,  which  is  rooted  in  a  desire  to  preserve  tne  old  custom 
of  nomadic  life.^ 

The  stories  of  the  old  patriarchs  are  full  of  re- 
ferences to  tents,  camels,  flocks,  nerds  and  sojourns  here 
and  there.'''    "It  may  be  observed  in  passing  tnat  the  term 
Chel  occurs  in  tne  Old  Testajnent,  one  hundred  thirty-six 
times  specifically  with  the  meaning  of  * tent-dweiling' ,  and 
one  hundred  fifty-nine  times  in  the  sense  of  'tabernacles' 
or  one  special  tent  regarded  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Deixy." 

Caves  and  clefts  in  rocks  were  used  only  as  places 
of  refuge^  and  as  burial  places. 

The  tent  was  tne  main  shelter  of  the  Israel itic  no- 
mad.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  such  terms  as  "to  pull 
up  stakes, "■'■^  or  "to  spread  or  pitch"^^  a  tent  are  frequently 
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used.     These  terras  are  a  part  of  the  thinking  of  these  people. 
'•Pethah,  which  later  came  to  mean  a  door  or  entrance  of  any- 
kind,  originally  stood  for  the  opening  of  a  nomad's  tent."-^ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  nomads  were  tent- 
dwellers  for  we  have  countless  references  to  tents  and  to 
that  mode  of  life. 

The  "tent    of  meeting"  is  not  mentioned  by  the  D. 
writer  but  in  the  P.  account  it  is  an  elaborate  structure. 
There  is  a  survival  of  the  tent  in  later  times  which  will 
be  referred  to  in  a  later  chapter.     The  tents  were  made  of 
the  mingled  wool  of  sheep,  camel's  hair  and  goat's  hair.  Tlie 
weaving  was  done  mostly  by  women.     Tents  were  sometimes  divi- 
ded into  two  compartments,^  one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the 
women  and  children,  and  at  other  times  they  had  separate  tents. 
The  women's  quarters  were  used  also  as  a  storehouse^  suad  perhaps 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  fugitive.^ 

Tent  furnishings  are  not  mentioned  but  certain 
vessels  of  leather,^  kneading  troughs,*^  hand  raill,^  lamp^ 
and  other  things  are  mentioned  suggesting  things  which  they 
used. 

All  of  tnese  references  to  the  early  mode  of  life 
of  the  Israelites  seem  to  point  conclusively  to  their  being 
a  nomadic  people.    A  people  who  for  the  most  part  loved  this 
sort  of  life.     A  people  who  wandered  from  one  part  of  the 
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desert  to  another  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  who  settled 
when  it  "became  necessary,  who  dwelt  in  tents  and  who  ate  the 
simple  and  wholesome  fare  of  a  nomad. 

Social  Life  and  Qre:anization. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  Old  Testament 
concerning  the  nomadic  life  ajid  social  organization  of  the 
Hebrew  people.     The  patriarchal    stories  are  those  of  nomads. 
The  names  of  most  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  wives  are  the 
names  of  tribes.     The  marriages,  alliances,  combinations  of 
tribes  and  subdivisions  of  tribes  into  clans  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  settled  life. 

"Throughout  the  whole  of  its  history  Israel  pre- 
served, at  least  nominally,  its  division  into  tribes  which 
were  again  subdivided  into  clans,  each  consisting  of  several 
families.    This  organization  is  certainly  a  legacy  from 
nomad  times. "-^ 

In  this  section  there  will  be  evidences  presented 
for  Israel's  nomadic  life  and  an  attempt  made  to  reconstruct 
their  social  organization.     The  main  divisions  of  the  Hebrew 
nomads  into  social  groups  are  as  follo?/s:     the  tribe,  the 
clan,  the  family. 

The  smallest  division  of  social  organization  is 
the  family.    Even  though  it  was  the  smallest,  it  had  the 
most  power.     In  it,  the  father  ruled  supreme.    He  had  the 
power  to  do  as  he  wished  with  his  family  and  the  power  to 
insist  upon  strict  obedience.^    He  had  the  right  of  life 
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or  death  of  his  children  as  can  "be  noted  from  the  story  of 
Jacob  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac;  Jephthah's  daughter;  and  the 
sacrificing  of  the  children  to  Molech.    He  had  the  right  to 
sell  his  children  as  slaves^  and  to  punish  even  unto  death^ 
until  the  time  when  he  was  limited  by  law  (Deut.  21:18-21) 
The  wife  was  the  property  of  her  husband^ and  if  not  captured 
in  war^was  bought  from  her  father.    Marriage  was  the  home- 
bringing  of  the  bride  to  the  tent  of  her  husband  from  the 
tent  of  her  father.^    It  was  a  fawily  affair  and  because 
the  daughter  was  the  property  of  her  father  and  a  worker,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  husband  to  recompense  the  father  for 
the  worker  he  was  to  lose  in  marriage.     This  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  power  of  the  father,  the  patriarchate. 

The  Hebrew  of  historical  times  regarded  the  patriar- 
chal   family  as  the  norm  of  social  organization  so  that  he 
thought  of  all  mankind  as  xrnder  this  form  of  organization. 
Each  nation  could  be  traced  back  to  a  single  father.  Thus 
the  Canaanites  were  the  children  of  Canaan,  the  Moabites  of 
Moab,  the  Israelites  of  Israel.    Each  son  in  turn  gave  rise 
to  one  of  tne  clans. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  evidences  in  Israel  to 
a  period  when  the  descent  was  reckoned  in  the  fenale  line, 
the  matriarchate. 

One  survival  is  that  the  mother  kept  tne  right  of 
najning  her  children;^  and  secondly,  cases  of  inheritance  are 
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based  on  descent  from  the  motiier.     The  genealogical  scheme 
traces  descent  through  Sara,  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  Kinship 
through  the  mother  is  regarded  as  closer  than  that  through 
the  father.-^ 

It  often  happens,  that  after  marriage,  the  woman 
lives  with  her  parents  and  brings  up  her  children  tnere.  It 
is  what  W.R.  Smith  calls  a  sadiqa  marriage.     This  probably 
explains  Samson's  relations  with  the  Timnite  woman,  Gideon's 
relations  with  the  woman  who  remained  at  Shechem^  and  those  o f 
Moses  with  the  Midianite  woman. ^ 

Flight  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  matriarchate  is 
connected  with  the  polyandrous  family,  circumstances  causing 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  women,  possibly  arising  from 
female  infanticide,  led  to  a  system  where  a  woman  joined  a 
man's  clan  permanently.    But  since  it  was  not  possible  to 
knov/  the  real  father  of  the  group,  descent  was  still  reckoned 
through  the  mother  (Gen.  19:38).     "Later  appeared  polygamy 

and  finally  monogamy   In  process  of  time,  conditions 

gradually  altered,  making  necessary  another  change  in  or- 
ganization, and  polygamy  arose  in  place  of  polyandry,  marking 
the  purely  patriarchal  system."^ 

It  is  this  patriarchal  system  which  is  tne  form  of 
tribal  organization  generally  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  Tifi 
matriarchate  is  only  a  survival  of  a  previous  stage. 

Under  the  patriarchal    system  a  large  family  was 

1.  Gen.  20:12;  II  S.  13:12-13;  Gen.  43:29;  44:20;  Judg.  8:19;  9 

2.  Judges  liDil 

3.  Judges  8:31 

4.  Exod.  4:18;  18:2a,  3-6 

5.  Flight  P. 189 


louiced  upon  as  a  blessing  of  Yaiiweh.     A  man  was  judged  more 
by  the  size  of  his  family  than  the  size  of  his  flocks.  Sons 
were  of  great  value  because  they  could  help  him  in  his  work 
and  defend  in  case  of  attack.^ 

Slaves  formed  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  family, 
living  and  working  with  the  family. 

The  family  was  also  a  religious  unit  the  chief 
instajice  of  which  was  the  Passover  celebration  when  the 
father  presided. This  will  be  more  fully  considered  under 
religion. 

Inheritances  if  possible  must  remain  within  the 
family^  and  disgrace  is  felt  if  one  is  buried  in  otner  than 
the  family  tomb.^ 

The  clan  which  is  the  next  organization  in  order 
"was  in  no  way  modelled  on  that  of  the  patriarchal  family."^ 
There  was  no  individual  in  it  who  had  authority  comparable  to 
that  of  the  father  in  his  family.    No  one  had  autocratic  pow- 
er.    The  clan  is  composed  of  a  number  of  families  who  con- 
sidered themselves  of  the  same  blood  and  thought  of  themselves 

7 

as  brothers.     The  clan  is  called  the  mishpahah.     It  migrated 

Q 

and  made  war  as  a  unit.  It  had  to  be  a  large  enough  group 
to  withstand  the  rigorous  necessity  of  desert  life,  defense 
against  enemies  and  it  had  to  be  small  enough  to  be  able  to 
find  water  and  pasturage  in  a  small  oasis. 

1.  Psa.  127:3-5. 

2.  Gen.  17:12;  Ex.  12:44;  Deut.  12:18;  16:11 
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Its  organization  was  that  of  a  council  of  elders  who 
were  the  heads  of  the  most  important  families  and  who  had  power 
only  to  suggest  the  course  of  action.-^    Why  this  was  so,  will  b  e 
noted  in  a  consideration  of  the  independent  temper  of  Semitic 
nomads.     The  clan  was  a  closely  knit  orgajiization  held  to- 
gether by  solidarity  of  blood  so  that  when  the  blood  of  one 
of  the  clan  had  been  shed  they  said:  "Our  bbod  has  been  shed." 

These  clans  amalgamated  to  form  the  larger  groups 
called  tribes.     Tribal  membership  and  inheritance  was  traced 
through  the  father.    Tribal  organization  was  especially  strong 
under  the  leadership  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness  so  that  when 
they  entered  Canasin  to  a  settled  life  it  still  persisted  and 
showed  its  strength  in  many  ways. 

We  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  features  of  tribal 
life,  (l)  Blood  revenge  or  the  principle  that  the  killing  of 
any  member  of  the  tribe  must  be  atoned  for  by  the  life  of  a 
member  of  the  slayers  clan.     Skinner  says  this  served  to 
preserve  Bedouin  tribes  from  extinction  because  "the  certainty 
of  retaliation  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  warlike  tribesmen."^ 
We  see  it  in  the  Song  of  Lainech  (Gen.  4:23-24)  and  in  many 
other  instances.*^    Blood  revenge  was  a  law  of  the  desert. 
(2)  There  was  no  social  rank  or  standing,  no  thought  of  rulers 
and  subjects.  "It  was  characteristic  of  the  nomad's  conception 
of  freedom  to  recognize  no  human  lord  over  himself.""^  In 
time  of  war  the  leader  was  probably  chosen  by  the  elders.^ 


1.  Num.  11:16,24;  Judg.  ll:4f. 
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For  emergencies  there  was  "one  lifted  up"-"-  (all  of  these 
references  corae  from  the  P.  account  except  Ex.  22:27). 
Side  by  side  in  the  clan  tnere  lived  the  slave,  the  dependent, 
the  guest  and  the  clan  member. 

(3)  A  most  unusual  and  close  relationship  existed  between 
the  nomad  and  a  passing  guest.     It  was  an  unwritten  law  but 
was  observed  most  surely. ^    To  deny  a  stranger  was  unthink- 
able.*^   "The  man  who  has  touched  the  cord  of  an  Arab's  tent, 
or  partaken  of  his  food,  even  though  he  were  his  personal 
enemy,  is  regarded  by  the  Arab,  and  tneated  oy  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  clan  as  a  brother."'^    A  guest's  safety  was  regarded 
inviolable;  every  courtesy  was  shown  him  and  the  host  himself 
waited  upon  the  guest. ^    When  the  visit  was  ended  the  host 
accompanied  tne  guest  a  short  way  on  his  journey.^    In  par- 
taking of  a  common  cup,  the  stranger  became  a  part  of  the 
clan.     There  was  a  Covenant  relation  established  and  the 
guest  was  shown  every  hospitality.     It  was  the  host's  duty 

to  risk  his  own  life  and  those  of  his  own  family  if  necessary, 
to  protect  .the  guest  v^ho  had  come  under  "the  shadow  of  his 
roof."'''    A  breach  of  this  hospitality  was  one  of  the  worst  of 
crimes  for  it  justified  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  al- 
most complete  destruction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin^  because 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  a  Levite's  concubine. 

(4)  Custom  and  law  were  identical  in  the  tribal  life.  In 
case  of  dispute  they  appealed  to  custom.     It  was  their 

1.  Gen.  23:6;  25:16;  Ex.  16:22;  22:27;  Josh.  9:1d;  9:18 
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system  of  justice  and  law.    Moses  judged  the  people-'-  by  con- 
soil  ting  the  divine  oracle  whose  decisions  were  precedents  al- 
ready established.     It  was  possible  to  have  the  system  v/hich 
Jethro  suggested  because  the  people  knew  most  of  the  statutes 
or  customs. 

They  represent  a  rude,  free  tribal  life,  proba^bly 
not  as  peaceful  as  tae  patriarchal  narratives  would  have  us 
believe.     They  represent  an  independent,  ruthless  spirit 
which  was  not  in  constant  warfare  but  wnich  at  times  greatly 
rejoices  in  raiding  and  plunder.     "Benjamin  is  a  ravening 
wolf;  in  the  morning  he  devours  the  prey;  in  the  evening  he 
divides  the  spoil, The  story  of  how  Jacob  stole  his  father- 
in-law's  flocks  is  told  with  approval.     The  Israelites  were 
a  fierce  people.^    They  were  men  of  unrestrained  passions 
in  avenging  a  kinsmaji's  honor. 

Undoubtedly,  stories  of  the  feats  and  deeds  of  the 
heroes  of  the  past  was  part  of  the  oral  tradition,  was  part 
of  the  education  of  the  young"^  was  a  part  of  the  pastime  of 
the  Nomadic  Israelites.   It  is  quite  probable  that  the  books 
of  Jashar  (II  Sam.  1:18)  and  the  wars  of  Yaliweh  (Num.  21:14); 
the  songs  of  Lamech  (Gen.  4:28);  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen. 49); 
the  Song  of  Triur.iph  over  the  Defeat  of  Pharaoh  (Ex.  15: If);  the 
Song  of  the  Well  (Num.  21:17f.);The  Song  of  Victory  over  Sihon 
(Num. 21: 27-30)  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judges)  ajid  owners  were 
stories  and  songs  used  in  this  way  as  celebrated  and  popular 
songs  of  the  day.     It  is  easy  to  imagine,  in  tne  long  evenings 

1.  Ex.  18:13-27 

2.  Gen.  49:27 
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before  the  campfire  where  tne  fathers,  sons,  and  son's  sons 

are  gathered,  these  stories  being  told  of  tne  great  events  in 

the  past  history.     The  riddle  of  Samson-'-  suggests  that  there 

may  aiso  have  been  riddles  on  festal  occasions.     Tne  stories 

and  songs  and  riddles  do  not  bear  witness  of  a  finisned 

technique  but  represent  rather    lively,  colorful  imagination 

and  strong  emotions.     "Although  these  snort  pieces  were,  no 

doubt  composed  by  professional  poets....  they  merely  give 

expression  of  rudimentary  group  emotion.     Nothing  in  them 

denotes  the  wider  experience,  the  greater  individual. ity  of 

thought  which  mark  tne  literature  of  a  society  with  an  ad- 

2 

vanced  culture." 

Music  was  undoubtedly  a  part  of  this  early  tribal 
life.    Gen.  4:21  suggests  tha,t  music  began  with  Jubal  "the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  pipe." 

The  timbrel,  a  hand  dnim  was  used  mostly  by  women 
as  an  accompaniment  for  the  stories,  songs  and  dances. 3 

The  flute  or  pipe, a  simple  instrument  used  mostly 
on  festal  occasions;^  and  the  ram»s  horn  used  in  Sinai, ^ 
used  to  signal  assemblies,     and  used  for  giving  battle 
alarms'^  are  two  eaxly  wind  instruments. 

The  harp  or  kinnor,  a  stringed  instrument  is  as- 
cribed to  Jubal  (Gen.  4:21).     It  was  the  instrxament  which 
David  played  as  a  shepherd  boy.^    It  is  an  instrument  that 
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is  often  mentioned.-'-    It  had  an  important  place  in  the  temple 
fox  music. ^ 

So  we  see  that  the  Hebrews  were  a  group  of  loosely 
united  tribes,  clans  and  families  who  moved  about  mostly  on 
the  Arabian  desert.     The  organization  was  patriarchal  , 
families  recognizing  the  ties  of  kinship  and  living  naturally 
together.    They  were  Bedouins,  dwellers  in  tents  who  haxi  as 
their  wealth,  flocks,  herds,  asses,  camels,  and  tents;  who 
moved  from  one  oasis  to  another  in  the  desert.  "Social 
duties  and  obligations  were  simple  in  such  a  primitive  life. 
There  were  rights  of  property  that  must  be  observed.  There 
were  certain  great  needs,  such  as  water  and  pasturage,  con- 
cerning which  a  definite  sense  of  right  came  to  exist.  And 
there  was  a  body  of  custom  regulating  marriage,  child  life, 
inheritance  and  other  personal  relations."^ 

The  llomadic  Temper. 

Suggestions  have  been  given  in  our  discussion  thus 
far  of  the  nature  of  the  individual  nomad,  his  temper  and 
spirit.     Israel's  "ancestors  belonged  to  an  order  of  society 
in  which  the  value  of  persons  far  outweighed  that  of  things. 
There  was  a  passion  for  freedom,  a  love  of  independence,  an 
impatience  of  external  control,  which  distinguished  the 
shepherd  races  from  those  of  the  more  settled  lands.  Authority 
might  in  certain  circumstances  be  exercised,  and  by  certpan 
persons,  but  it  was  always  strictly  limited,  and,  except 
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within  the  actual  family,  none  had  rights  over  the  persons 
of  another  free  member  of  the  tribe.     The  conception  of  a 
governing  class  was  foreign  to  their  thinking,  and  an  auto- 
cratic power  was  repulsive  to  their  instincts."^     It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  Israelite  nomad  rebelled  against 
the  burden  and  yoke  of  Egyptian  slavery. 

"The  pure  and  bracing  desert  air  stimulates  the 
faculties  and  gives  a  lively  consciousness  of  health  and 
vigor.    It  breeds  energy,  enthusiasm  and  aggressiveness. 
Courageous,  furious  in  attack,  contemptuous  of  death,  the 
Semites  are  better  in  skirmishes  and  raids  than  in  prolonged 
attack;  they  are  soon  discouraged,  and,  outside  the  Assyrian 
and  Carthaginian  conquests,  organizing  power  is  rare.  More 
intent  upon  ends  than  means,  they  have  no  base  for  operations, 
no  line  of  communication,  and  they  anticipate  short  cuts  to 
success.    But  they  can  meet  defeat  and  misfortune  with  resigna 
tion,  await  a  proverbial  forty  years  for  revenge,  and  they  pas 
easily  from  extremes  of  optimism  and  confidence  to  pessimism 
and  despair.     They  have  been  called  superficial,  vain,  ariste- 
cratic  and  swift  to  feel  humiliation.     The  heroic  virtues  of 
the  wajriors  were  group-loyal ity,  self-sacrifice,  defiance 
of  the  strong  for  and  protection  of  the  weak  kinsman.  But 
the  horizon  is  a  small  one.     Tribal  or  family  pride  readily 
conquers  civic  or  national  loyalty    and  is  a  disintegrating 
factor  when  nomads  take  to  settled  life. 

The  personal  or  tribal  interest  is  all  compelling; 
but  tne  bravest  deeds  often  are  isolated,  or  of  no  social 
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value.    The  individual  easily  reacts  to  personal  appeal, 
emotion  has  the  last  word;  his  fancy  and  imagination  can  be 
stirred — less  readily  his  intellect.    Personal  feeling  is  the 
source  of  action,  not  common  sense,  or  plan,  or  morality.  A 
personal  claim  is  recognized,  and  there  is  admiration  for  any 
manifestation  of  personal  power  and  ability  as  distinct  from 
its  ethical  value  or  its  consequences."^ 

Thus  the  Israeli tic  nomad  may  be  characterized. 
These  varying  moods,  from  intense  joy  to  fear  and  doom  are 
reactions  which  constitute  the  nomadic  spirit. 

Religious  Concepts  and  Practices. 

"Hebrew  tradition  is  unajiiraous  in  asserting  that 
when  the  Israelites  finally  settled  in  Palestine,  they  were 

worshippers  of  Yahweh   The  ancient  song  of  Deborah  beaxs 

witness  tha.t,  long  before  the  first  kings,  when  the  trumpet 
sounded  for  war  against  the  kings  of  CaJiaaJi,  Israelite  war- 
riors of  every  clan  and  tribe  were  bound,  under  pain  of 
public  disapproval  or  of  curses,  'to  come  to  the  help  of 
Yaiiweh  among  the  mighty  (Judges  5:23)"^ 

There  is  a  definite  evolution  in  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  Hebrew  Semitic  religion.     The  older  stories  in 
Genesis  represent  an  older  type  of  common  Semitic  religion 
before  it  had  been  transformed  by  Moses.    We  shall  note  this 
change,  this  trajisf ormation  under  the  influence  of  Moses. 

The  J.  narrative  suggests  that  tne  beginning  of 
YsUiweh  worship  was  back  at  the  creation  of  the  world. ^  but 
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also  suggests  that  it  began  with  the  third  generation  of  man- 
kind,^  but  the  prevailing  opinion  today  is  that  Yahweh  became 
the  God  of  Israel  through  the  leadership  of  Moses.     The  Exodus 
and  certain  other  events  were  ascribed  to  Yahweh  so  tnat  Yah:- 
weh  became  the  God  of  Israel  and  Israel  became  the  people  of 
Yahweh.     It  was  linked  with  certain  definite  historical  events. 

In  the  E.  sind  P.  documents  it  is  made  known  that 
Yahweh  revealed  himself  to  Moses  and  that  previous  to  this 
time  he  was  the  god  of  the  fathers  known  as  elohim  or  El 
Shaddai? 

So  we  must  distinguish  somewiiat  between  the  religion 
of  nomad  Israel  before  and  after  Moses.    For  our  study,  the 
contribution  of  Moses  and  the  life  in  the  wilderness  after 
the  Exodus  is  of  greatest  importance  because  it  represents 
the  best  in  the  nomadic  life. 

We  shall  consider  briefly,  some  of  the  elements  in 
pre-Mosaic  religion.    Most  of  our  references  for  these  ele- 
ments come  from  a  later  period  but  they  appear  as  survivals. 

There  was,  first  of  all,  a  great  deal  of  magic  in 
the  early  religion,  an  element  which  did  not  disappear  with 
the  religion  of  Moses  nor  is  it  extinct  today.     There  was 
the  sign  of  the  evil  eye  which  meant  evil  for  the  individual 
upon  whom  it  was  turned.      Divination  of  tne  outcome  of  wars 
was  smother  and  was  a  practice  used  especially  after  the 
Exodus.^    Moses  enabled  his  people  to  conquer  the  Araalekites 
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by  keeping  his  hands  raised  or  by  keeping  his  rod  outstretched. ■'- 
Joshua  held  his  spear  in  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Ai 

p 

throughout  the  whole  of  the  fight  and  so  tne  city  was  captured. 
Another  method  was  that  of  uttering  a  curse  against  the  enemy 
in  advance  of  an  encounter.     David  and  Groliath  cursed  each  other 
before  their  battle.^    The  oracles  of  tne  prophets  were  an 
outgrowth  of  this.     The  use  of  mandrakes  goes  back  to  the 
early  nomadic  times. ^    These  and  other  practices  have  their 
origin  back  in  the  early  life  of  the  Semitic  peoples.  They 
cannot  be  accounted  for  entirely,  as  borrowings. 

Lods,^  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  nomadic  Hebrews 
believed  in  a  survival  of  the  individual  after  death.  The 
individual  is  supposed  to  have  a  double  who  co\ild  go  about, 
both  before  and  after  death.     Thus  the  ghost  of  Samuel  wore 
the  gniise  of  an  old  man  covered  with  a  mantle.^    The  ghost 
lived  on  in  Sheol.'''    The  burning  of  a  corpse  was  never  prac- 
tised because  tne  double  or  soul  could  feel  and  know  all 
that  is  being  done  to  the  corpse.^ 

When  the  Israelites  entered' Canaan  they  took  over 
a  worship  of  trees,  springs,  caves  and  mountains.  There  is 
evidence  that  in  their  nomadic  days  they  believed  in  a  form 
of  animism,  the  powers  and  spirits  of  nature.  Tne  tamarisk 
tree  of  Beersheba  was  a  sacred  tree  under  which  tree  Ishmael 
had  almost  perished  of  thirst.    From  the  same  period  come 
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stories  of  the  holiness  of  the  wells  of  Lahai  Roi  and  Beersheba, 
and  the  springs  of  Kadesh.     These  places  were  undoubtedly 
significant  for  the  Hebrew  nomad. 

Why  certain  places  were  regarded  as  a  place  of 
significance,  as  a  place  where  these  natural  objects  were 
worshipped  cannot  be  definitely  known.     It  might  be  because 
they  mark  the  spot  where  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  event 
of  religious  history;  it  might  be  that  a  God  had  revealed 
itself  in  some  special  way;  it  might  be  that  tne  object  is 
thought  of  as  a  permanent  aboae  of  a  God. 

In  the  record  of  Israel's  history  there  are  evi- 
dences of  totemism  but  scholars  are  not  certain  concerning 
its  actuality.  The  characteristics  of  totemism  are  "first, 
a  belief  in  the  relationship  between  a  human  group  and  the 
animal  or  vegetable  species^ and  second,  the  coexistence  in 
the  same  tribe  of  several  groups  having  ea.ch  special  relations 
with  a  different  totem  species."-^    Nearly  all  the  elements 

of  a  totemistic  system  are  present:     the  supernatural  nature 

2 

of  certain  kinds  of  animals    and  the  possibility  of  having 
such  alliajice  v/ith  them  but  there  is  no  actual  evidence  for 
our  attributing  totemism  to  them. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Israel  had  gone  through 
a  long  evolution  before  the  stage  of  development  of  the  time 
of  Moses.     It  passed  through  a  stage  where  supernatural 
powers  are  thought  of  as  impersonal,  through  stages  of  animism; 
i.e.,  polydemonism  to  polytheism. 


1.  Lods,  Israel  P. 244 

2.  Prov.  12:10;  Gen.  9:5,10;  Exod.  21:28-30  Lev.  17:15;  20:15-16. 
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It  is  certainly  evident  that  the  early  religion  was 
polytneistic^  for  our  record  speaks  of  the  "God  of  Abraham," 
the  "fear  of  Issac"  and  the  "mighty  one  of  Jacob."     There  are 
certain  qualities  in  the  early  Aramaean  religion  which  will 
help  in  an  understanding  of  this  religion. 

1.  The  god  is  desigTiated  by  the  name  of  the  individual 
who  founded  his  cult. 

2.  The  religion  was  the  result  of  a  revelation  of  the 
god  to  the  individual  which  was  personal,  not  place 
or  locality  bound. 

3.  This  sort  of  a  relationship  was  adapted  to  nomadic 
people. 

4.  The  cultus  of  the  god  established  by  the  one  who  had 
the  first  revelation  was  participated  in  by  the 
blood  kin  or  clan. 

5.  Some  cults  took  on  elements  from  the  Gods  in  the 
regions  entered. 

In  the  J.  narrative,  YaJiweh  the  God  of  Israel  is 
identified  with  the  God  of  the  Hebrews. 2 

In  the  P.    he  had  appeared  to  Abraham,  Issac  and 
Jacob  as  God  Almighty  (El  Shadday) .     Now  he  appeared  to 
Moses  for  the  first  time  as  Yahweh. 

In  the  E.^  they  served  other  gods  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  but  beginning  with  Abraham  there  was 
a  new  epoch,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Issac  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  In  Exod.  3:14.^   The  eloist  connects,  spanning 
the  internal  between  the  patriarchs  and  Moses. 


1.  Dr.  E.A.  Leslie's  Lecture,  March  23,  1933 

2.  Exod.  3:2-4a,  5,  7-8,  16-18 

3.  Exodus  6:2-3 

4.  Exod.  3:6;  Joshua  24:2 
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RellRlon  of  the  Fatners. 

There  are  several  distinctive  elements  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  fathers:! 

1.  The  worship  of  the  God  was  inaugurated  by  a  personal 
revelation  of  the  god  to  the  individual  in  v;hich  the 
characteristic  nature  of  the  god  was  made  manifest. 

2.  This  experience,  shared  by  no  other  person  issued 
in  the  founding  of  a  cultus  of  the  God  shared  only 
by  the  tribe, 

3.  The  God  was  then  designated  by  an  expression  which 
portrayed  the  characteristic  rela,tionship  and  the 
connection  with  tne  pioneer  worshipper,  (the  God  of 
Abraham.^  the  fear  of  Isaac). 

4.  The  deity  thus  worshipped  is  not  bound  to  a  locality 
but  is  united  in  a  personal  relationship. 

5.  The  God  has  by  free  choice  entered  into  this  revela- 
tion and  relationship  to  tne  founder  of  tne  cultis 
and  with  the  members  of  the  tribe  which  participate 
in  it. 

Meaning  of  nsones.  (by  M.  Noth) 

Abrahajn — "My  father  is  high" 

Isaac — "May  God  feugh — (deaJL  friendly  with  the  bearer) 

Jacob — "May  God  protect." 
The  cults  have  preserved  for  us  what  we  know  of  these  patriar- 
chal, Gods.    We  have  many  of  the  old  names  or  El's.     El  roi 
(of  Beersheba  Gen.  16:13),  El  01am  (of  Beersheba  Gen.  21:33), 
El  Bethel  (Gen.  21:13;  35; 7)  El  Berith  (Judg.  9:46  -  Shechem), 
El  Elyon  (Gen.  14:18f,)  and  there  are  others.  The  cultus 
located  at  Bethel,  Dothajn,  Penuel,  SuiJioth  and  Shechem  were 
primarily  of  the  Joseph  tribes.     The  cultus  at  Beersheba 
(tne  fear  of  1 6a ac)  come  from  the  Simeon  and  Judah  tribes 
primarily  (Josh.  19:2f;  15:21f).     The  cultus  of  Abraham  waB  that  of 
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the  Oalebites  and  Judah  at  Maunre  near  Hebron. 

In  pilgrimage  tnese  cults  were  thrown  together. 
They  all  represented  the  same  fundamental  type  of  religion 
so  there  was  a  drive  toward  unity. 

"Within  the  narrow  confines  of  smaller  groups  the 
same  fundajnental  relation  between  God  and  man  was  effective 
to  which  in  the  Israelite  Yahweh  religion  the  whole  nation 
yielded.     The  Gods  of  the  fatners  were  the  tutors  for  the 
greater  God  who  later  entirely  took  their  place."  (All>recht 
Alt — Per  Qott  der  Vater  -  trans.  P. 67  by  Prof.  Leslie). 
We  have  here  a  personal  relationship  between  God  and  indivi- 
dual, a  free  choice  relationship  and  a  primal  trend  toward 
Moi;ax.o  conceptions.    V/e  can  best  introduce  ourselves  to  the 
Mosaic  religion  by  a  study  of  Moses  and  his  dealing  with 
Israel. 

Influences  In  Midian. 

Exodus  2:11-15  he  kills  an  Egyptian  because  of  an 
injustice.    He  flees  into  Midian  where  he  thinks  over  the 
problems  of  his  people.    He  comes  back  from  Midian  prepared 
to  deliver  his  people. 

In  Midian,  Moses  came  into  contact  with  the  great 
person,  Jethro,  who  probably  influenced  Moses  a  great  deal. 
Moses  married  the  daughter  of  Jethro'''.    While  Moses  was 
keeping  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law  in  the  steppes,  he 
received  a  revelation  from  God  on  Mt.  Sinai.      It  was  after 
his  sojourn  in  Midian  tnat  Moses  first  taught  Yahweh  worship. 


1.  Exod.  2:21 

2.  Exod.  S:l 
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Perhaps  this  experience  was  his  first  contact  with  Yahweh  who 
was  a  Midianite  God.    According  to  the  P.  account,  Jehovah 
was  not  known  to  the  Israelites  and  Moses,  by  that  name.  E.-'' 
and  P.  agree  that  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  tne  fatnere;  J  nas 
used  Jehovah  from  the  beginning  of  his  narrative  so  perhaps 
he  was  known  as  God  in  soutnern  Canaan  where  the  J.  account 
was  written.    Moses  experienced  a  revival  of  the  ancestral 
religion.     It  was  a  new  and  fresh  insight.     It  was  from  tnis 
experience  that  he  went  back  to  Egypt,  intent  upon  delivering 
his  people. 

The  Midianites. 

The  Midianites  with  whom  Moses  sojourned  are  Kenites 
who  later  join  the  Israel  tribes  and  enter  the  promised  land 
with  them. 2    These  Kenites  are  children  of  Abraham. 

Mosefe'  ReliR'ion. 

The  religion  of  Moses  is  composed  of  three  elements. 

1.  A  personal  revelation  and  relationship  to  Yahweh, 

2.  An  experience  which  was  mediated  to  Lloses  at  Sinai 
was  local  in  mediation  but  independent  of  locality. 

3.  At  the  heart  of  it  was  the  covenant  idea  or  relatioii- 
ship. 

This  idea  was  developed  later  into  tne  idea  that  Israel  is 
the  people  of  Yahweh     and   Yahweh  is  the  God  of  Israel. 

Exodus 

The  accounts  of  the  Exodus  which  have  come  to  us  in 


1.  Exod.  3:16-14. 
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J,  E,  and  P,vary,  in  completeness  and  all  are  colored  dif- 
ferently.    The  actual  history  is  overlaid  with  wonders.  In 
the  nximber  of  plagues,  in  the  manner  of  crossing  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  emphases,  the  accounts  differ. 

The  J  account  has  a  strong  emphasis  upon  the  power 
of  Grod.     In  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  he  uses  a  natural 
method.     The  waters  went  back  because  a  strong  east  wind  had 
been  blowing  all  night.     The  J  account  is  a  complete  story. 

The  E  account  is  fragmentary,  very  short  and  em- 
phasizes the  actions  of  the  Egyptians.     A  rod  is  used  to  part 
the  waters.    Jehovah  frustrates  the  Egyptians.    He  takes  a 
prominent  and  responsible  place  in  all  the  proceedings. 

In  the  P  account  we  have  the  event  glorified.  In 
crossing  the  Red  Sea  there  is  a  supernatural  parting  of  the 
waters  ao  txiat  there  is  a  great  wall  on  both  sides  of  them 
as  they  marched  across.    Jehovah  is  pictured  as  a  God  who  is 
trying  to  get  honor  for  he  hardens  the  heart  of  Pharaoh. 

Routes  to  Palestine.     The  Sea  that  the  Israelites  crossed  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  at  this  time  the 
Gulf  extended  farther  northv/ard.     There  v^ere  two  ways  of 
reaching  Palestine.-^    "One  known  as  the  way  of  the  lajid  of 
the  Philistines  leading  in  a  northeasterly  direction  along 
the  coast  to  Gaza  ajad  the  other  known  as  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness   by  the  Red  Sea  leading  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
over  Suez  and  Akabah."^ 

The  crossing  was  probably  done  by  fording,  made 
easier  because  there  had  been  a  strong  wind.     The  Egyptians 
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were  stopped  because  a  normal  flow  returned.     This  event  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Israelites  as  a  miraculous  deliverance. 
Jehovah  had  cone  to  their  aid  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  at 
a  most  critical  period.     The  Exodus  tinder  Moses  occured 
about  1220  B.C.-'' 

Route  and  Food. 

It  is  impossible  to  mark  the  route  which  the  children 
of  Israel  took  in  their  wandering  but  some  suggestions  of  im- 
portant places  is  not  lacking.    As  they  went  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  sojourned  there,  they  did  not  travel  constantly  but 
at  times  lived  a  serai-agricultural  life.     They  had  their 
flocks  and  herds,  they  had  quails  to  eat  and  manna  which  was 
probably  lichens  or  tamarisk. 

Location  of  Sinai. 

Sinai  and  Kadesh  are  two  places  of  great  importance . 
Sinai  has  been  located  by  Christian  tradition  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.     Eusebius  has  identi- 
fied it  with  Jebel  Serbal.     About  the  sixth  century  A.D.  it 
was  thought  to  be  Jebel  Musa.-     Gunkel  and  Gressmann  have 
taken  the  view  that  it  was  a  volcanic  mount  (Exod.  19:lSf.) 
for  the  mount  quaked  (v. 18),  there  was  smoke  as  a  furnace 
(V:18),  there  was  fire  at  the  top  of  it  (Deut.  4:11),  and 
there  was  a  pillar  of  fire  by  nigiit  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  by 
day  so  as  to  hide  the  top  of  the  mount  (Exod.  13:21;  14:56; 
Numbers  9:15)^.     This  volcanic    point  of  view  suggests  a 

1.  Abingdon  Bible  Comiaentary.  The  Chronology  of  tl:;e  Old 
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different  location  for  Mt.  Sinai  because  the  Sinai tic  penin- 
sula has  not  been  volcanic.     "W.J. P.  Ademis  has  stated  that 
Mt.  Sinai  was  at  Tadra-Paia  El  Bedra,  nox  far  from  Medina. ^ 
Other  mounts  have  been  suggested,  among  them  are  Mt.  Araif  in 
the  desert  southwest  of  Edom^  and  one  of  the  peaks  of  Mt, 
Seir,  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.^ 

Importcince  of  Sinai. 

Sinai  is  important  because  of  the  religious  develop- 
ment started  here.     It  was  at  Sinai  that  Moses  was  able  to 
imbue  into  Israel,  the  covenant  idea.     The  people  experienced 
a  revelation  from  Jehovah.     It  was  not  in  the  form  of  the 
Commandments  which  we  have  in  the  record,  but  a  revelation 
which  was  the  germ  of  them.     It  was  a  revelation  which  was 
passionate  and  creative.     The  ten  simple  cominands  formed  the 
basis  of  tne  covenant  idea.     It  was  at  Sinai  that  JehovaJi 
became  the  God  of  Israel  and  Israel  the  people  of  Jehovah. 
In  Exodus  19:4f.  we  have  a  statement  of  Israel's  relation 
to  Jehovaii.     "Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians, 
and  how  I  bore  you  on  eagle  wings  and  brought  you  unto  my- 
self.   Now,  therefore  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and 
keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  my  own  possession  from 
among  all  peoples."    From  this  we  see  "that  Jehovah  had 
manifested  his  claim  to  Israel  by  what  he  had  done  for  them 
by  delivering  them  from  the  Egyptian  bondage  and  pursuit  and 
that  Israel's  part  involved  the  moral  obligation  to  be  true 
to  him."^ 

1.  Dr.  E.A.  Leslies  Lectures  1933 
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At  Sinai,  Israel  learned  their  first  lesson  of  the 
intolereince  of  Jehovah.     At  Sinai,  Jehovah  was  already  a 
God  who  moves  in  history  and  who  can  come  to  help  those  who 
"belong  to  him.     "He  is  a  God  who  makes  moral  demands  and  social 
law  and  order  are  under  his  sanction."^ 

Kadesh    —  Location 

Kadesh  Barnea  which  is  located  just  south  of  Judah, 
was  a  place  where  the  Israelites  settled  for  quite  some  time. 
"Kadesh  is  now  commonly  identified  with  Ain  Kades,  fifty 
miles  south  of  Beersheba.     Near  it  are  two  other  springs,  a 
richer  one  Ain  El  Kederat,  probably  to  be  identified  with 
the  older  Meribah  (Exod.  17:1-7;  Num.  20:1-13;  27:14;  Deut. 
22:51;)  and  a  weaker  one  Ain  Kuseme,  perhaps  Mara,  making 
the  region  about  Kadesh  the  richest  in  water,  of  the  wnole 
Sinai tic  peninBula." 

Moses  and  Jethro 

It  is  at  Kadesh  that  we  get  a  glimpse  of  Moses' 
contact  with  Jethro  and  of  how  much  the  Israelites  are  in- 
debted to  the  Midiajiites.    Moses  is  helped  again  by  his 
great  teacher,  Jethro.    Moses  had,  up  to  the  coming  of  Jethro, 
been  sole  administrator  of  justice.     This  was  too  much  work 
for  Moses  with  all  his  other  work.    Jethro  suggests  the  ap- 
pointing of  assistant  judges  and  the  teaching  of  the  law  to 
the  people.     This  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  political 
organization.     At  this  time  thesefoolitical  and  judicial  phases 
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of  life  was  not  distinct  from  religion.    Moses  had  presented 
law  aad  religion  together  so  that  they  practically  viewed 
them  as  identical.    The  people  knew  no  distinction.  Moses 
had  been  priest  and  judge  in  one,  but  now  we  have  emerging, 
two  classes,  prophets  and  priests.     "The  priest  was  guided 
by  the  use  of  material  or  ritual  means,  omens  of  various 
kinds  and  particularily  the  sacred  lot;  the  prophet  was  in 
more  direct  touch  with  God  and  saw  his  will  in  dreams  and 
visions,  or  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  had  God  speaking  with 
him  face  to  face.**-^ 

So  at  Sinai  and  Kadesh  certain  elements  appeared 
which  were  not  in  the  common  Semitic  nomad  type.     The  chief 
of  these  was  monolatry  or  exclusive  worship  of  Yahweh.  It 
marked  an  advance  over  polytheism  towsird  monotheism.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  reconstruct  Mosaic  religion  record- 
ing to  (1)  character  of  Yahweh,  (2)  Holy  objects  and  Holy 
places,  (3)  Priesthood,  (4)  Sacrifice,  (5)  Feasts  and  Holy 
Seasons,  (6)  contribution  of  Moses. 

Yahweh 

Yahweh  was  a  nomad's  God,    He  found  Israel  in 
the  desert^  and  he  becazne  their  God.^    He  was  conceived 
as  a  God  of  dborm,  thunder,  lightning,  or  of  other  terrible 
manifestations  of  nature.    He  was  a  God  of  deliverance.  He 
delivered  Israel  from  Egypt.*    He  was  a  God  of  War  and  was 
successful  in  battle.     The  warriors  of  Yahweh  were  consecrated 
before  going  into  battle^  and  the  Ark,  was  taken  with  them. 
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Before  each  day's  march  it  was  said:     "Rise,  Yahweh,  and  let 
Thine  enemies  be  scattered."-^    After  a  time  allegiance  was 
given  to  Yahweh  and  he  was  thought  of  as  the  chief  deity  but 
not  the  only  deity.    Trie  multitude  of  small  divinities  dimin- 
ished but  it  was  some  time  before  Yahweh  was  thought  of  as 
the  only  God. 

The  people's  loyalty   to  Yahweh  was  based  primarily 
upon  his  free  choice  of  them  when  they  were  bondmen  in  Egypt. 
This  free  moral  choice  finds  no  parallel  in  any  religion  and 
because  of  this  Yahweh  religion  was  from  the  beginning  an 
ethical  religion.     This  encouraged  the  thought  that  Yahweh 
was  a  very  arbitrary  God,  a  God  who  is  to  be  feared  be- 
cause of  the  vengeance  he  will  inflict  upon  anyone  at  the 
slightest  provocation  of  his  will  and  His  holiness.  The 

men  of  Beth-shemesh  perished  because  they  failed  to  reverence 

2  "2 
the  Ark  .    Uz2  ah   died  because  he  touched  the  Ark.*^ 

Yahweh  was  thought  of  largely  in  anthropomorphic 
terms. ^    We  read  of  Yahweh' s  face.  His  ears,  His  eyes,  mouth, 
hands,  feet  and  so  on.    Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,^ 

Yahweh  was,  then,  in  a  particular  sense  a  God  of 
power.    Nothing  was  impossible  to  him;^  there  were  none  to 
be  compared  to  him.     The  Israelites  had  a  particularly  keen 
sense  of  his  power.    They  were  also  deeply  certain  that  he 
would  care  for  them  in  all  their  activities  in  ail  their 
departments  of  life.    Yahweh  v/as  a  God  who  insisted  upon 
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exclusiveness.    He  insists  on  being  tne  sole  God  of  Israel 
at  least  as  far  as  national  life  is  concerned.     Yahweh  is 
represented  by  Moses  as  a  God  of  lofty  morality  and  justice. 
Finally,  Yahweh  is  a  God  with  a  historical  chaj:acter,  a  his- 
torical background,  a  kinship  to  Israel  and  a  covenant 
relation. 

The  old  Semitic  religion  had  both  high  places  ajad 
holy  objects.     The  sacred  rock  or  tree  or  spring  was  usually 
set  apart  and  perhaps  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

In  Mosaic  religion  these  things  were  retained. 
Moses  set  up  twelve  stones  at  Sinai and  Joshua  also  uses 
twelve  stones  in  the  Jordan  and  later  sets  them  up  at  Gilgal. 
These  became  holy  places.     Kadesh  was  ajiother  holy  place 
called  "spring  of  Judgment!'^ 

The  Mosaic  religion  does  not  prohibit  idols  but 
only  graven  images.^    The  Ark^  was  not  very  different  from  an 
idol  in  the  way  that  it  was  reverenced  and  worshipped.^  The 
Ark  contained  the  tablets  of  the  lav/.     The  ark  symbolized 
the  Presence  of  Yahweh  with  the  people.  Yahweh  was  supposed 
to  have  remained  at  Sinai  but  his  Presence  was  with  them.''' 
The  ark  went  with  them  on  their  journeys.     It  was  the  symbol 
of  power. 

When  the  Ark  was  captured  by  the  Philistines,  it 
brought  calamity  and  humiliation  to  their  god,  Dagon.^ 
Another  specific  holy  object  was  the  "tent  of 
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meeting*  which  was  to  be  placed  outside  the  cajnp.-''     It  was 
the  place  wnere  oracles  were  given,  a  place  of  revelation 
and  not  for  sacrifice.     Its  holy  object  was  the  Ark.  The 
leader  of  the  people  watched  over  tnis  tent  of  meeting.^ 

The  ephod  is  also  another  holy  object.     It  was  an 
image  but  little  else  is  known  concerning  it.^ 

In  the  early  nomadic  religion,  sacrifice  was  a 
very  common  practice.     It  was  a  common  idea  that  no  one 
should  appear  before  God  empty, but  that  he  should  sacri- 
fice to  God  of  the  increase  of  his  goods  and  possessions. 
One  of  the  first  accounts  of  sacrifice  is  the  account  of 
Cain  and  Abel  offering  of  the  first  fruit  and  the  firstlings 
of  the  flocks. 5    In  this  account  the  offering  of  the  first- 
lings of  the  flock  are  acceptable  but  the  fruit  of  the  ground 
is  not  acceptable  to  God. 

In  early  times  every  killing  of  an  animal  was 
thought  of  as  a  sacrifice.     This  probably  has  its  roots  in 
the  belief  that  the  blood  of  the  anime^l  was  the  life  of  it 
and  was  sacred.     The  killing  of  an  animal  and  the  eating  of  it 
established  a  covenajit  between  tne  individual  and  his  God 
because  he  had  eaten  of  the  blood  of  that  animal.^  When 
an  animal  was  killed  and  eaten  by  a  group  of  individuals, 
there  was  a  blood  covenant  established  betv/een  them,  one  to 
another  and  to  their  God. 

The  rite  of  circmcision  is  regarded  by  some  as 
a  pre-Mosaic  survival  of  the  blood  covenant. 
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Moses  did  not  absolve  the  practice  of  sacrif ice.-*- 
It  had  begun  long  before  his  age  and  was  to  continue  in  its 
general  idea  for  some  time. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  animal  sacrifice  until  quilB 
a  late  time:^  the  burnt  offering  in  which  case  the  offering 
was  completely  consiiraed  and  the  peace  offering  which  was 
eaten  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  worshipper. 

Human  sacrifice  may  have  had  a  place  in  tne  Hebrew's 
sacrificial  system  at  this  time  but  Abrsiham's  proposed  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac  seems  to  say  that  it  was  not  required.^ 

In  primitive  Semitic  religion,  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered by  any  one  in  any  holy  place,  so  an  order  of  priests 
was  not  needed.     This  was  true  also  in  the  Mosaic  period, 
but  due  to  Midianite  influence,  especially  that  of  Jethro 
who  is  called  a  priest  of  Midian"^,  making  it  necessary  that 
the  office  be  tended  constantly,  the  priest  gradually  emerged 
as  the  sole  sacrificing  agent  and  overseer ^of  the  ritual. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  young  men  of  clans  points  in  the  direct- 

5 

ion  of  a  priesthood. 

Tradition  makes  Moses  the  great  prophet  ajid  priest 
of  Yahweh.^    He  appears  in  the  original  priestly  function  of 
consulting  the  oracle^.     The  practice  of  priest  as  a  sacri- 
ficing agent  was  probably  just  being  developed.  ^ 

"In  connection  with  Moses'  priestly  function  of 
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consulting  the  sacred  oracle  stands  his  reputation  as  the 
great  law-giver  of  Israel.     This  accounts  in  part  for  the 
claim  that  the  laws  were  of  divine  origin,  for  the  decisions 
of  the  oracle  were  believed  to  be  controlled  by  Yahweh.  In 
Exodus  18:13ff.  Moses  sits  to  'Judge'  the  people.     This  must 
have  been  done  by  consulting  the  oracle,  the  decisions  of 
which  passed  down  into  more  or  less  fixed  form,  becoming 
the  instructions  and  judgments  employed  as  precedents  to 
settle  cases. The  minor  cases  were  brought  to  the  elders 
and  the  more  important  ones  to  Moses. ^    This  sort  of  a 
division  of  labor  was  a  step  toward  a  priesthood. 

In  the  'Blessing  of  Moses "the  Levitts  appear  as 
the  teachers  of  the  ordinances  and  law,  as  presiding  in 
sacrifice  and  as  those  who  put  incense  before  Jehovah.*^ 

There  were  feasts  and  holy  seasons  in  Israel  which 
probably  came  from  the  nomadic  period  of  her  history. 

The  pa.ssover  which  is  a  family  and  not  a  national 
festival  is  distinctly  a  pastoral  festival.    It  is  associated 
with  the  practice  of  sprinkling  blood  before  the  Exodus.^ 
Perhaps  this  festival  was  brought  by  Moses  from  Midiain.  It 
is  used  as  a  reason  to  leave  Egypt;  i.e.,  to  go  into  the 
wilderness  and  sacrifice  to  their  G-od.5    The  passover  stood 
for  the  redemptive  act  of  God  at  the  beginning  of  her  his- 
tory.    Observance  of  it  called  to  mind  God's  continual  goodness. 
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The  feast  of  sheep  shearing  v/as  also  a  pastoral 
holy  day,-^  private  in  character  so  that  even  at  the  time 
of  Absalom  special  invitations  were  sent  to  the  prospective 
guests. 2 

There  were  three  annual  pilgrimage  feasts  which 
probably  have  a  nomadic  origin. 2    We  have  no  record  of  what 
they  meant  but  they  may  have  been  pilgrimages  to  holy  places. 
These  three  were  the  main  pastoral  festivals.     Tiiere  is  also 
an  astronomical  festival  called  the  new  moon  festival.  In 
David's  time  new  moons  were  celebrated  by  fajiiily  gatherings.'^ 
The  new  moon  and  Sabbath  are  usually  mentioned  together.^ 
"The  fact  tnat  the  Babylonian  'Sabbaths'  coincided  with  the 
phases  of  the  moon  suggests  strongly  that  the  Sabbath 
originally  was  a  lunar  day  which  was  raised  to  a  new  signi- 
ficance by  the  Hebrews  and  given  a  moral  ajid  religious 
value. Work  is  prohibited.'^    It  is  to  be  a  day  of  rest. 

Moses  appears  as  leader,  organizer,  legislator, 
judge,  priest  and  prophet.     It  seems  that  he  has  had  energy 
and  industry  for  the  work,  wisdom  and  tact  in  doing  it,  a 
faith  in  God  and  a  great  love  for  his  people.    We  have  al- 
ready seen  wnat  Moses  did  for  Israel  but  let  us  summarize^ 
briefly. 

1.  He  gave  them    Yahweh  (this  was  the  greatest) 

2.  He  united  relatively  unorganized  tribes  into  a 
unity  and  impregnated  them  with  tnat  idea. 
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3.  He  gave  to  Israel  the  covenant  idea-"-. 

4.  He  gave  to  Israel  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  law. 

5.  He  gave  to  Israel  a  creative  passion  and  a  dream 
to  be  a  people  on  their  own,  independent. 

"He  awELkened  in  an  oppressed  and  discouraged  people, 
the  feeling  of  national  consciousness;  he  cemented  them  into 
a  bajid  having  common  hopes  aad  aspiration^;  and  he  united  them 
by  the  common  bond  of  Jehovah  their  God  to  v/hom  they  bound 
themselves  in  moral  obligations.    Moses  thus  was  the  founder 
of  both  Israel's  national  and  religious  life;  and  became 
more  thaja  the  Washington  of  Israel."^    Under  the  leadership 
of  Moses,  the  Israelites  took  a  great  step  forward.  They 
were  raised  to  a  new  level  as  a  people  and  to  a  new,  high 
level  in  their  religion.     It  is  no  v/onder  that  the  people  in 
the  following  centuries  were  to  look  back  to  this  time  as 
the  golden  age  of  Israel's  past. 

This  development  thus  far  has  dealt  .vith  nomad 
Israel  before  her  entry  into  Canaan.     We  have  seen  the 
Israelites  as  they  lived,  their  historical  beginnings  and 
background,  their  occupations,  food,  clothing,  snelter, 
social  life  and  organization,  their  temper,  and  tneir 
religion.     In  all  of  these  we  have  noted  some  development. 
We  have  noted  the  temper  ajid  spirit  of  the  nomad  and  we  are 
about  to  present  nomadic  Israel  entering  a  different  sort  of 
a  life.    She  had  had  a  promise  of  a  new  and  wonderful  land 
which  was  to  be  her  inheritsince.     She  was  now  about  to  laimch 
out  into  this  new  life.     She  was  as  a  country  boy  coming  to 
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the  city  to  live,  having  heard  of  the  city  but  knowing  little 
about  it.    So  in  the  next  cnapter  we  snail  deal  with  the 
clash  of  two  opposing  modes  of  life — clash  of  nomadism  and 
civilization. 
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CHAPTER  II 

CONQUEST  AIJD  SETTLELIEiiT  (Clash  and  Transition) 


Invasion  and  Settlement. 

This  period  of  HelDxew  history,  when  Israelite 
meets  Canaanite,  is  a  period  lasting  about  two  hundred  years. 
This  period  begins,  with  the  children  of  Israel  now  under 
the  leadership  of  Joshua  about  to  enter  the  promised  land. 
It  deals  with  tneir  conquest  of  Canaan,  their  early  tribal 
traditions,  heroic  episodes  in  tne  conquest,  tneir  clash 
with  culture  and  civilization  and  their  progress  toward 
forming  a  monarchy  because  of  their  contact  with  the  Philis- 
tines making  it  necessary  to  organize  or  lose  tneir  land. 

Tae  Forces  at  Work« 

In  this  chapter  of  Hebrew  history  there  are  tremen 
dous  forces  at  work.    We  have  the  Israelite  with  all  hie 
tradition,  his  nomadic  life,  meeting  the  Canaanite,  the 
Philistine  and  other  peoples  with  their  ways  and  modes  of 
life,  their  culture  and  their  civilization.     In  this  struggl 
or  this  clash  as  it  should  properly  be  calle(^  the  Israelite 
is  not  assimilated  but  rather  the  Canaanite. 

Different  Accounts  of  Conquest. 

The  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  invasion  and 
settlement  of  Canaan  are  found,  primarily  in  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Deuteronomy  sind  Niimbers.     Certain  elements 
in  these  accounts  seem  to  conflict  so  that  scholars  have 
found  it  difficult  to  explain  and  synthesize.     There  have 
been  two  general  attitudes  in  the  accounts. 

One  view  is  that  Israel  crossed  the  Jordan  under 
the  leadership  of  Joshua*,  they  conquer  Jericho,  Ai,  and  the 
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whole  land,  all  together  and  vrithin  the  generation  of 
Joshua  so  that  they  then  divided  the  land. 

The  other  view  is  that  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was 
a  slow  process  taking  at  least  one  hundred  years.     There  were 
undoubtedly  great  conquests  under  Joshua's  leadership  but 
he  did  not  completely  conquer  Canaan  as  the  other  view  states. 
According  to  the  second  view,  each  tribe  or  group  of  tribes, 
as  they  saw  fit,  conquered  alone  or  with  the  help  of  other 
tribes  the  land  which  they  wanted,  according  to  the  power 
of  the  enemy  which  they  must  meet. 

We  know  that  Jerusalem  was  not  conquered  until  the 
time  of  David, Gezer  until  the  time  of  Solomon, ^  Bethshan 
until  the  time  of  David, ^  Shechem  until  the  time  of  Abimelech.'^ 
If  the  Israelites  had  been  successful  in  exterminating  the 
Canaanites,  they  wouldn't  have  had  so  much  trouble  with  them 
later.    The  writer  of  the  first  point  of  view  seems  to  have 
idealized  the  conquest  for  a  purpose  perhaps  of  teaching 
another  generation  to  worship  Jehovah  and  observe  his  laws 
and  teachings  that  they  may  prosper.^ 

The  account  which  we  have  in  Judges  1-2:5  comes 
from  the  J  source  so  has  a  greater  historical  probability 
because  it  is  older.     It  presents  the  second  view.     The  rest 
of  the  book  of  Judges  deals  primarily  with  heoric  episodes,  and 
tribal  battles  which  are  probably  very  old  except  the  intro- 
ductions to  each  of  these  stories  as  inserted  probably  by 
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the  Deuteronomic  editor.     The  formula    for  the  introduction 
to  these  stories  is  almost  the  same  in  every  case. 

In  the  last  part  of  Numbers^  we  have  an  account  of 
an  attempt  to  enter  Palestine  from  the  south  and  according 
to  much  evidence  which  we  have,  it  was  successful. 

The  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  conquest  of 
East  Jordan  land  or  Trans j ordania  which  land  was  later 
occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Reuoen,  Gad,  and  one  half  of 
Manas seh  is  found  in  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,     In  N\imbers 
21:21-32  and  Deuteronomy  2:24-37  we  have  tne  victory  over 
Sihon,  kint,  of  the  Ajnorites;  in  Numbers  21:33-35  and  Deut. 
3:1-7,  the  victory  over  Og,  king  of  Bashan;  and  in  Nuinbers 
32  and  Deut.  3:12-22  we  have  tne  settlement  of  the  tribes 
in  the  East  Jordan  country. 

Invasion. 

We  shall  consider  now  the  invasion  and  conquest 
as  a  process  which  took  at  least  one  hundred  years;  that 
there  was  united  effort  under  Joshua  which  accomplished  the 
gaining  of  a  definite  foothold  cannot  be  denied, but  we  shall 
consider  the  invasions  as  three  in  number  with  only  one  of 
them  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua. 

Southern  Invasion. 

The  first  invasion  to  be  considered  is  tne  southern. 
In  Judges  (1:1-21)  we  are  told  that  Judah  and  Simeon  joined  by 
Caleb  and  the  Kenites  take  the  land  in  the  south,  the  array  of 
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Adoni'cez^      finally  Jerusalem.    We  know  this  to  be  contrary 
to  fact  because  Jerusalem  was  not  conquered  until  the  time 
of  David.    But  if  we  turn  to  Numbers  13;  14:39f  and  21:1-3 
we  have  an  unsuccessful  attempt  and  later  a  successful  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  land  from  the  south.    Hormah  tne  city 
which  is  mentioned,  lies  only  about  forty  miles  from  Kadesh, 
where  the  children  of  Israel  were  encamped  for  quite  some 
time  and  from  where  the  spies  were  sent  into  the  land.  In 
Numbers  13  we  have  the  story  of  Caleb's  desire  to  enter  the 
land  from  Kadesh,     In  the  Numbers  account  the  capture  of 
the  city  of  Hormah  is  ascribed  to  all  of  Israel  while  in 
Judges  it  is  ascribed  to  Simeon,  Judah  and  the  Kenites. 
It  is  said  in  Judges  1:1-3  that  Judah  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  land.     It  would  not  seem  at  all  unreasonable  from  evidence 
which  we  have',to  believe  that  Judah,  Simeon  and  the  Kenites 
gradually  pushed  their  way  into  the  la,nd  from  the  south  as 
they  had  settled  at  Kadesh  for  some  time    and  worked  gradually 
northward.    These  tribes  are  recorded  as  settling  in  this  par  t 
of  the  land, and  separation  at  this  time    while  still  under  the 
leadership  of  Moses  explains  to  some  extent  the  breach  which 
existed  between  those  who  were  in  the  south  and  those  who  were 
in  the  north,  and  the  cleavage  which  existed  between  certain 
tribes.     It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  Judges  5  these 
southern  tribes  ^re  not  mentioned  with  the  otners. 

Invasion  of  E.  Jordan  Country. 

The  second  invasion^  to  be  viewed  is  that  of  the 
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East  Jordan  country.     The  coumtry  which  they  wish  to  enter 
is  the  west  Jordan  country  but  they  conquer  this  land  first. 
After  they  left  Kadesh,  they  are  recorded  as  having  spent 
about  thirty  eight  or  forty  years  in  wilderness  wandering, 
until  all  those  who  were  living  at  the  time  tne  spies  had 
been  sent  out,  had  died  except  Caleb  and  Joshua. They 
came  back  to  the  sacred  mountain^  and  since  they  were  not 
to  molest  Edom,  they  circled  ^outh  of  Edom'^  and  went 
east  of  Moab.    When  they  reach  the  territory  of  the  east- 
ern Amorites,  they  ca,pture  Ja2;er  in  a  battle  with  Sihon, 
king  of  Heshbon^  and  possess  tne  land  from  Arnon  unto  the 
Jabbok.     They  also  battled  with  Og,  king  of  Bashan  at 
Edrei^  and  conquered  him  also.    This  land  was  later  occupied 
by  tne  tribes^  of  Reuben,  Gad  and  one  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh;  tnat  is  after  they  had  helped  conquer  at  least 
part  of  the  west  Jordan  land. 

Invasion  into  W.  Jordan  land. 

The  tnird  invasion  is  that  into  v/est  Jordan  land. 
The  two  views  concerning  the  taking  of  this  land  nave  al- 
ready been  stated.     Tiie  Joseph  tribes  iinder  the  leadership 
of  Joshua,  cross  the  Jordan  and  precede  to  take  the  land. 
There  may  have  been  a  landslide  which  made  crossing  the 
Jordan  very  easy  or  perhaps  they  nad  found  a  fordable  place. 
After  they  had  crossed,  they  laid  plans  for  the  capture  of 
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Jericho.    We  have  suggestions  of  providential  circuinstances 
but  the  sending  out  of  spies  and  the  friendship  with  Rahab^ 
indicate  that  there  was  a  well-laid  plan.     The  capture  of  Ai 
in  Joshua  8  is  a  clever  piece  of  generalship  because  by- 
dividing  his  array,  he  was  able  with  the  one  part,  to  lure  the 
people  out  of  the  city  in  pursuit  of  their  enemies  and  thus 
made  it  easy  for  the  second  part  to  destroy  tne  city  and 
fortification.     After  the  capture  of  Ai  they  Duilt  an  altar 
upon  Mount  IToal^  and.  sacrificed  to  Yahweh. 

Joshua  is  also  given  credit  for  many  other  victories, 
some  of  which  he  should  not  have  credit  for,  and  there  are 
probaoly  others  which  he  should  be  credited  wixh.     It  is  not 
likely  that  he  oattled  with  Jabin,  king  of  Razor  at  Merom. 

Joshua  Insures  Israel's  Future. 

Undoubtedly, Joshua  led  the  conquest  sind  carried  it 
far  enough  so  that  Israel's  future  in  the  land  was  insured. 
The  first  invasion  was  probably  much  more  successfvil  than 
later  conflicts  because  the  attack  was  not  expected  and  the 
Canaanites  were  disorganized.     The  Israelites  were  in  the 
land  but  the  real  battle  was  just  begun.     It  is  quite  re- 
markable that  the  Israelites,  a  nomadic  people,  were  able  to 
settle  and  conquer  the  land  of  Canaan  as  they  did;  but  be- 
cause much  of  it  was  gradual  and  certain  other  moves  well 
planned,  tne  Israelites  had  gotten  a  good  hold  upon  tne  land 
of  Canaanites  before  the  Canaanites  became  aroused  or  awsire 
of  what  had  happened. 
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Mode  of  Life. 

A  civilized  life  like  that  of  Canaan  was  not  en- 
tirely new  to  tne  Israelites  for  they  had  looked  upon  it 
from  the  outside  but  it  was  something  new  for  them  to  begin 
to  practice.     It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  they  were 
greatly  pleased  with  their  nomadic  life  as  they  lived  it 
in  the  wilderness,  but  tney  were  ratner  looking  for  more 
fertile  fields  and  pastures.     In  the  course  of  time  it 
was  inevitable  that  they  should  take  unto  themselves  modes 
of  life  of  the  Canaanites, f or  the  strength  of  nomad  life 
could  not  be  compared  to  that  of  the  culture  and  strength 
of  the  Canaanites. 

Occupations. 

The  occupation  of  the  Israelites  did  not  change 
greatly  at  first, for  there  was  much  land  in  Palestine  which 
they  could  occupy  and  utilize.     The  shepherd  life  had  done 
very  little  in  preparing  tnem  for  the  culture  of  the  grain, 
the  vine  and  the  olive.    Pastoral  life  was  carried  on  long- 
est by  the  trans jordanic  tribes,  Cad  and  Reuben]-  and  by 
Judah  and  Simeon  because  of  their  location.^    Even  David 
(1050  B.C.)  who  appears  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  settlement,  appears  first  as  a  shepherd  and  later  as 
a  breeder  of  cattle.*^    The  same  can  be  said  of  many  other 
kings. 
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The  Canaanites  who  were  in  the  lajid  were  agricialtural- 
ists.     They  lived  in  fortified  towns  as  protection  against 
invaders.-^    Egypt  had  for  a  time  held  away  over  Palestine  and 
induced  her  civilizing  influence.     "The  correspondence  iDe- 
tween  the  Egyptian  officials  and  the  Pharaoh,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Tell-el-Ajnarna  tablets  reveals  a  condition  of 
culture  at  least  as  advanced  as  that  attained  by  Israel  in 
the  time  of  David. 

The  land  of  Palestine  although  small,  is  a  ter- 
ritory in  which  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  operations 
could  be  carried  on.     "The  deep  gorge  of  the  Jordaji  leading 
into  the  plains  about  Jericho  provides  an  almost  tropical 
region  where  the  date  palm  flourishes.     The  great  fertile 
plains  of  Sharon  and  Esdraelon  will  produce  all  the  grains, 
vegetables,  and  herbs  of  temperate  climes.     The  rich  uplands 
of  Grilead  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  pasturage  of 
cattle.     The  hill  country  of  Judaea,  while  sterile,  and 
yielding  only  a  fair  pasturage  to  flocks  was  readily  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine  by  the  simple  process  of  terracing, 
which  conserved  the  soil.     The  lake  of  Galilee  and  the 
Jordan  River  yielded  a  goodly  variety  of  fish."      It  was 
this  land  that  Israel  entered  and  gradually  conquered,  taking 
on  their  form  of  agricultural  life.    Raising  grains,  vege- 
tables /nerbs,  raisins,  date  palm,  grapes,  olives,  figs  and 
many  other  products.^    The  possibility  of  raising  all  tnese 
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products  and  many  more,  opened  up  an  entirely  different  sort 
of  life  to  the  Israelites.     The  pastoral  Hebrews  continued 
their  pastoral  pursuits  but  at  the  same  time  they  learned 
these  new  agricultural  arts.     It  brought  to  the  Israelites 
a  greater  variety  of  goods  and  foods.     It  opened  many  new 
doors  to  Israel  and  Israel  entered,  not  knowing  tiie  outcome. 
She  was  as  a  country  boy  coming  to  a  great  city.  Tnere 
were  decisions  to  msike. 

Before  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan  we  have  a 
reference  to  the  great  cities  of  the  Canaanites  which  the 
spies  of  the  Israelites  had  seen.l    In  this  account  we  have 
a  representation  of  the  fear  which  the  nomad  had  for  these 
fortifications  and  this  culture.     The  Canaanites  were  un- 
doubtedly grea^t  masons  and  builders. 

Even  to  the  time  of  David  the  Hebrews  depended 
upon  the  Phoenicians  for  their  skilled  labor  in  building.^ 
Pottery  from  Canaanite  times  has  been  found  in  the  mounds 
of  Palestine.    Metal^  working  of  many  kinds  was  part  of  the 
skill  of  the  Cansianites  for  they  even  had  chariots  of  iron.^ 

Possessions. 

With  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  questions  of  measure 
ment,  landmarks,  inheritance  and  tenure  of  land  at  once  arose 
Men  began  to  have  property  besides  their  flocks  and  herds. 

The  Deuteronomic  Code  made  provision  for  land  ownership, for 
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it  prohibits  the  removetl  of  landmarks.      The  Naboxh  episode 
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indicates  that  land  was  held  as  an  inheritance^  and  when 
persons  were  ooliged  to  sell, it  should  be  redeemed  by  a 
kinsman. 2    This  whole  system  was  something  new  for  the 
Israelites.     In  tne  desert  tneir  wealth  was  of  the  simplest 
kind.     They  shared  the  blessings  of  nature.    They  are  now 
introduced  to  a  land  which  has  new  measurements  of  success 
ajid  wealth.    Land  was  wealth. 

Social  Organization. 

When  the  Israelite  tribes  entered  CanaaJi,  they 
represented  the  rude,  free  tribal  life,^  rigorous  in  battle; 
as  tney  settled  and  became  quite  widely  spread  throughout 
the  land,  their  sense  of  being  one  nation  gradually  dwindled, 
but  the  tribal  consciousness  still  remained  quite  strong. 
In  the  Song  of  Deborah,^  only  tribes  are  mentioned,  re- 
presenting the  strong  tribal  consciousness.     In  their  episod-e 
of  taking  possession  of  the  land, it  is  done  by  certain  tribes 
There  seems  to  have  been  tribal  differences  and  animosities 
especially  between  Judah  and  Ephraim  in  our  account  in 
Judges.     It  was  this  tribal  feeling  which  threatened  to 
undermine  a  growing  national  feeling.     It  was  this  animosity 
which  later  caused  civil  war  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom 
under  David?  and  finally  its  division  after  Solomon.^ 

Tile  record  of  the  Judges  is  one  which  reflects 
no  federation,  no  central  authority  and  so  tne  Israelites 
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were  conquered  "by  other  peoples.    When  conditions  became 
most  unbearable ■ there  generally  arose  a  man  who  was  strong 
in  military  organization  and  v/ho  marshalled  some  of  the 
tribes  together.     These  leaders  were  known  as  judges.  Be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  any  central  government  in  those 
days  "every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.""^ 
Under  these  conditions  the  patriarchal  organiza- 
tion of  society  existed  but  it  gradually  came  to  be  modified 
by  the  closer  neighborhood  of  families  who  lived  close  to- 
gether in  one  community  and  who  went  within  the  walls  of  the 
same  city  for  protection. 

Social  Problems 

Y/ith  the  ownership  of  land  and  the  new  division 
of  social  life  and  responsibility,  we  have  tne  beginning  of 
more  complex  social  problems.    Whereas,  in  the  nomadic  life 
all  shaded  the  blessings  of  life  and  no  man  was  poor,  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  there  now  arose  the  problem  of  the  orphans, 
the  landless,  the  widows,  the  debtors,-- a  population  for  which 
no  clan  leader  would  be  responsible  because  the  principal 
wealth  was  land.     There  arose  problems  of  justice  and  charity. 

Religion. 

It  follows  very  naturally,  that  just  as  the  Israel- 
ites took  on  customs  from  the  Canaanites  they  would  also 
take  on  part  of  their  religion.     They  did  not  forget  about 
Yahweh  but  as  has  already  been  shown  in  tne  previous  chapter, 
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they  thoixght  of  Yaiiweti  as  the  God  of  the  desert  and  all  their 
conceptions  about  him  were  connected  with  that  life.  They 
did  not  forget  Yahweh  now  for  he  was  a  God  of  battle  but  the 
Israelites  felt  a  need  to  worship  the  God  who  gave  the  in- 
crease of  tne  fruits  of  tne  soil  and  so  they  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Canaanite  Gods  of  the  narvest  and  good  crops, 
the  Baalim  and  Asheroth.-*-    So  in  the  record  in  the  Judges 
we  have  a  continual  reference  to  the  sin  of  the  Israelites 
in  worshipping  these  other  Gods. 

This  may  be  an  editorfe  viewpoint  from  a  later  time 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Israelites  would  worship  the 
Gods  of  a  people  they  were  fighting  against; but  it  also  re- 
presents the  tendency  to  take  on  the  practices  of  people  with 
whom  they  live  which  we  see  very  definitely  in  a  later  period 
as  having  been  done.     The  Cana^ites  had  their  high  places 
or  places  of  worship  and  their  agricultural  festivals, 
especially  the  harvest  and  vintage    which  was  taken  over 
by  the  Israelites.    During  this  time  tnere  were  attempts 
to  attribute  to  Yahweh  tne  powers  of  the  Canaanite  deities. 

Protests  against  Canaanitic  Culture . 

There  were  certain  protests  against  this  civilized 
life  which  we  shall  consider  briefly  here. 

One  which  has  been  considered  briefly  was  the  pro- 
test against  the  acceptance  of  the  Gods  of  Canaan.  The 
editor  of  the  Judges  makes  this  apostasy  of  Israel  the  cause 
of  her  downfall  in  all  these  episodes.     It  is  a  protest 
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against  anything  which  is  not  pure  Yahwehism.    Yahweh  is  in- 
deed the  God  who  had  come  with  them  to  Canaan,  had  invaded 
the  land  and  helped  conquer  it.    But  the  people  chose  new 
Gods;  then  was  war  in  their  gates. ^ 

A  second  protest  is  that  of  the  Kenitesp  who  re- 
fused to  enter  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  from  a  later  time  a 
record  of  the  Rechabite  protest.    Both  the  Nazirites^  and 
Rechabites"^  represent  a  protest  against  the  use  of  wines 
which  cause  intoxication  and  intemperance  we  have  the  same 
prohibition  to  the  priesthood^  later.     There  was  a  feeling 
that  wine  drinking  was  associated  with  the  luxurious  life 
of  the  Canaanites  and  was  a  departure  from  the  simplicity  and 
abstemiousness  of  the  desert  life.    An  early  protest  against 
Canaan  and  all  it  represents  is  in  the  "curse  of  Canaan". 

The  Curse  of  Canaan 

In  Genesis  9:25-27  we  have  recorded  a  curse  uttered 
by  Noah  against  Canaan  and  a  blessing  to  Shem  eind  his  people. 
The  story  which  is  recorded  previous  to  this  curse  is  that 
Ham,  the  younger  son  of  Iloah,  saw  his  father  drunken  and  un- 
covered in  his  tent.    He  told  his  two  other  brethren,  Shem 
and  Japheth,  and  they  covered  their  father.    When  Noah 
awakened  he  found  out  that  which  his  youngest  son  had  done 
gmd  he  curses  Canaan,  for  Ham  was  the  father  of  Canaan.  He 
curses  him  to  be  a  servant  unto  his  brothers.     Then  he 
blesses  Shem.     Then  he  goes  on,  blessing  Japheth  also. 
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This  curse  and  blessing  is  quite  significant  "because 
it  came  to  pass  at  a  later  time.    The  descendents  of  Ham  were 
Sidon,  Heth,  the  Jebusite,  the  Araorite,  the  Girgashite,  the 
Hivite  and  other s.-''    These  were  all  spread  abroad.     Now  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  and  later* we  find  this  curse  which  might 
be  called  a  prophecy,  coming  to  pass. 

Abimelach 

A  third  protest  results  when  Abimelech,^  the  son 
of  Gideon  by  a  Canaanite  woman  went  to  Shechem  to  his  mother's 
people  and  persuaded  them  to  laake  him  their  ruler.    He  was 
an  ambitious  person.    He  succeeds  and  then  slays  the  seventy 
sons  of  his  father.    One  escapes  9Jid  seeks  vengeance. 
Abimelech  was  prince  three  years  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
Gaal  conspires  against  Abimelech  but  Abimelech  defeats  him, 
captures  Shechem  and  burns  the  tower  of  Shechem  and  the  men 
in  it.    He  then  goes  to  Thebez  and  tries  to  capture  it  but 
is  killed  by  a  millstone  dropped  upon  him  from  the  tower  by 
a  womaxi.     This  city  of  Thebez  was  outside  the  territory 
which  was  his  to  rule.     This  trial  by  Abimelech  of  a  king- 
ship is  significant. 

Fable  of  Jotham. 

Jotham  alone  of  the  sons  of  Gideon  survives  and  he 
speaks  a  fable*^  from  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim  to  the  men  of 
Shecnera.     It  is  a  biting  attack  upon  Abimelech,  telling  of 
his  character  and  with  stinging  sarcasm  forecasts  his  evil 
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end.     In  the  first  part  of  the  fable, the  useful,  good  trees 
are  trying  to  get  one  of  them  to  rule  over  all  of  them  but 
none  of  them  will  because  they  then  must  give  up  that  use- 
fulness which  they  have.      The  teaching  of  this  part  of  the 
fable  is  that  men  whose  character  and  ability  fit  them  to 
rule  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  their  usefulness  and  the 
honor  they  enjoy  in  a  private  station,  for  the  sake  of  power. 
This  may  be  a  contrast  to  the  next  part,  contrasting  Gideorffs 
refusal  and  Abimelech's  ready  acceptance.     The  last  paxt  of 
the  fable  represents  them  going  to  the  bramble,  bearing  no 
fruit,  giving  no  sha-de,  yielding  no  timber  and  in  general 
useless,  iishach  beccones  the  iiiLer .   Then  he  says  "fire  shall  go 
forth  from  the  boxthorn  and  devour  tne  cedars  of  Lebanon." 
The  irony  of  this  fable  has  its  climax  in  portraying  such  an 
absurdity  and  then  showing  that  the  bramble  would  be  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  or  Abimelech 
would  cause  the  destruction  of  the  people  and  of  the  tribe. 
This  is  a  protest  against  any  one  man  being  a  ruler  over  all. 
A  protest  against  a  monarchy.     These  protests  and  many  others 
can  be  seen  more  definitely  in  the  next  chapter  and  especially 
in  the  protests  of  the  prophets.     In  this  early  time  the 
Israelites  were  not  united  in  their  course  of  action  as  they 
met  this  new  mode  of  life.     It  is  not  certain  at  this  time 
how  much  of  the  Canaanite  life  was  adopted  but  some  protests 
of  this  time  clearly  indicate  that  there  was  some  absorption 
and  those  souls  who  were  awake  to  the  implications  of  it» 
sensed  a  danger. 
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The  Philistine  Peril,  an  Impetus  toward  Monarchy. 

"It  was  to  the  repeated  attacks  of  enemies  from 
beyond  her  borders  that  Palestine  in  the  end  owed  her  unity. 
Her  population  was  of  blood  as  mixed  as  any  that  history 
knows,  and  its  varied  elements,  local  and  racial,  might  have 
stood  apart  with  no  cohesion  whatever,  had  they  not  been 
welded  into  a  single  whole  by  the  hammer  strokes  of  foreign 
invasion."^    I't  wa.s  this  welding  of  msjay  elements  which 
caused  a  xea,ction  later. 

The  Philistines  and  the  Danites. 

The  Philistines  were  the  means  of  arousing  from 
tneir  slumber,  the  Israelites.     They  had  been  settled  in 
the  lowlands  between  Judah  and  the  sea.     They  pressed  north- 
waxd  into  the  Plains  of  Sharon  and  then  Jezreel.  They 
crowded  out  tne  Danites  who  moved^  into  the  land  of  the 
Ephraimites.     They  had  sent  out  five  spies  into  the  land 
of  the  Ephraimites  who  reported  them  a  peaceful  people  so 
the  Danites  migrate,  capture  Laish  and  call  the  name  of  it 
Dan.     In  this  account  there  has  come  to  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
religion  of  tne  people^  for  the  Danites  take  from  Micah,  an 
Ephraimite,  his  Levite  priest  and  the  images  of  his  sanctuary 
to  be  theirs. 

The  Philistines  having  driven  out  the  Danites,  now 
come  in  contact  with  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  the  bulwark  of 
Israel.     In  a  great  battle  at  Aphek,  the  Philistines  are 
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victorious  and  carry  away  tne  Ark  of  the  covengmt  of  the 
Israelites.     They  captured  also  the  hill  country  and  Mount 
Ephraim,  destroyed  the  old  sanctmry  of  Jehovah  and  we  find 
the  Philistines  having  extended  their  power  to  the  "borders 
of  the  land  of  the  Benjaminites.     It  is  thought  by  some 
writers  that  the  Philistines  had  a  very  high  culture  and 
thus  greatly  influenced  tne  Israelites. 

Philistine  Origins  and  Culture. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Philistine  origins  or  of 
Philistine  culture.    From  Harrises  tne  III,  from  tne  Historian 
of  Israel,  and  from  the  Keeper  of  the  Assyrian  Records  we 
have  some  reference  to  the  Philistines.     They  are  a  non- 
Semitic  people  and  probably  have  their  origin  in  Q;;rete. 
It  is  thought  tnat  they  are  the  people  who  brougnt  into 
Palestine  all  the  memories  and  traditions  of  the  great  days 
of  Minos.     In  Palestine  these  people  had  five  important 
cities-:  Gaza,  Ashkelon,  O^zh,  Ashdod  and  Ekron.     Tnese  cities 
were  governed  by  a  lord;  nothing  is  known  concerning  their 
Istngoiage.    From  the  story  of  Abimelech  we  under s tana  that 
they  had  a  high  sense  of  propriety.     They  had  temples^  and 
temple  sacrifice  and  were  strong  militarists.^ 

The  Peril. 

With  these  Philistine  people  coming  into  the  now 
settled  Israelite  land  sind  destroying  the  culture  which 
they  had  preserved  and  contributed  to,  tne  Israelite  people 
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gradually  awakened  to  tiie  peril  and  began  to  make  plans  for 
a  united  kingdom  to  drive  out  tne  Piailistines  eind  protect 
themselves. 

Noyes  said  tiiat  "tne  resolution  of  tne  conflict 
after  several  ventures  came  with  the  imion  of  tne  trioes 
under  a  king;  during  the  first  century  oi  tneir  settlement 
in  Canaan  tney  were  assailed  oy  enemies  from  without  and 
disintegrating  influences  from  within,  tribsil  rivalries 
were  bitter  and  only  at  moments  of  extreme  crisis  which 
imperiled  tneir  common  existance  were  tne  sons  of  Jacob 
able  to  unite  for  a  common  end."^ 

Each  tribe  nad  molded  its  own  cnaracteristics, 
had  been  influenced  and  cnanged  by  the  culture  in  Palestine. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  time  of  tne  monarchy.  In 
this  chapter  we  have  tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  tne  conquest 
of  Canaan  eind  with  this  conquest,  tne  contacts,  the  clash 
of  some  elements  and  absorption  of  certain  otners.  Israel- 
ite meets  Canaanite,  the  simplicities  of  nomeuiism  meet  the 
complexities  of  Canaanite  culture  and  civilization.  There 
is  a  clash  and  a  transition.    How  much  of  Canaanite  civiliza- 
tion is  absorbed  cannot  be  seen  as  yet. 

In  this  process  we  find  Yahweh  becoming  the  sole 
object  of  worship  ratner  than  the  Canaanite  deities  but  in 
this  process  Yahweh  nas  all  tne  things  added  to  him  which 
were  the  attributes  of  tne  other  deities  and  so  we  have  many 
undesirable  tnings  coming  into  Yahwehism. 
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Steps  Away  from  Yahwehism — Religious . 

"On  entering  Palestine,  Israel  left  tne  desert, 
tile  sphere  of  Yahweh's  authority  and  passed  into  the  do- 
main of  oxher  Gods,  the  baals,  the  ovtrners  of  tne  land."-^ 
The  Israelites  settled  ajnong  the  Canaanites,  took  up  tneir 
form  of  life  and  we  find  Yabiweh,  who  had  been  a  God 
primarily  of  battle,  of  victory,  in  danger  of  being  com- 
pelled to  Share  the  worship  of  the  Israelites  with  the 
baals  for  "in  a  literal  and  wholly  practical  sense,  the 
God  was  the  owner,  the  baal  of  the  land,  and  upon  his 
mood  whether  favorable  or  adverse,  depended  the  returns 
from  the  labor  of  men." 

Oultic  Practices,  Attributes,  Sanctuaries,  etc. 

The  Israelites  found  that  Yahweh  did  not  have 
some  of  the  attributes  and  powers  of  the  baals  and  aJLso 
around  oaal  worship  there  were  certain  cultic  practices. 
We  have  now  an  absorption  and  assimilation  of  much  of 
the  Canaanite  religion.    We  find  Yahweh  becoming  the  sole 
object  of  worship  but  he  has  transferred  to  him,  titles, 
attributes  and  religious  practices.     In  most  cases  the 
Israelites  were  convinced  that  tne  local  baal  was  really 
God  of  their  Fathers.     The  local  Canaajiite  sanctuaries 
were  taken  over  and  in  many  cases  stories  originated  of 
early  Israelite  founding. 

"Convinced  like  all  early  peoples  that  their 
traditional  agricultural  methods  were  the  result  of  a 
divine  revelation,  the  Canaanites  of  Phoenicia  worshiooed 
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Dagon  as  tlie  God  of  crops  and  tillage,  tne  inventor  of  corn 
and  tne  plough."^    The  Israelites  took  up  this  conception 
but  applied  it  to  Yahweh  as  the  reveal er  and  bestower. 

Places  of  Worship 

The  Israelite  worsnip  underwent  a  change.  We 
find  a  central  object  in  a  place  of  worship:    a  tree,  a 
spring,  a  cave,  a  hilltop  or  a  pillar.    Many  times  we 
find  an  asherah  or  sacred  pole  in  the  sacred  shrine. 

r,  4 

In  some  shrines  there  are  images'^  or  a  brazen  serpent  which 
had  not  been  known  as  part  of  their  sanctuary  before  enter- 
ing Canaan. 

Religious  Festivals. 

We  also  have  the  growth  of  tnree  important 
religions  festivals.     The  first  is  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Brea>d  which  marked  the  promise  of  yield^.     Seven  weeks  later 
followed  the  feast  of  the  Harvest^  to  celebrate  the  ripened 
grain  and  the  joys  of  reaping.     The  festal  year  reacned 
its  climax  in  the  vintage  celebrated  in  tne  ingatnering 
(Exod.  23:16;  34:22;  Deut.  16:13,16;  Lev.  23:34).  Tne 
people  tnronged  to  the  hign  places  bringing  with  them  fruits 
of  tne  narvest. 

Undesirable  Practices. 

In  this  absorption  certain  practices  such  as 
sacred  prostitution,  fetichtism,  casting  of  lots, and  human 
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sacrifice  came  in  which  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  Yahwehisra. 

'It  this  time  and  stage  of  culture,  religion  was 
practical  rather  than  ethical  in  its  consequences;  moral 
values  so  far  as  they  were  apprehended  at  all,  were  still 
quite  secondary  to  material  benefits.    Accordingly,  the 
goodness  of  God  in  their  simple  conception  of  it  was  mani- 
fest as  bounty,  and  among  a  farmer  folk,  divine  bounty  was 
bestowed  supremely  in  the  harvest."^ 

The  steps  which  were  taken  away  from  Yahwehism  are 
pictured  in  the  religious,  moral,  political  and  social  apostasy 
of  Israel  and  can  be  seen  more  clearly  in  the  concluding  section 
of  this  chapter  in  the  protest  of  the  prophets. 

Steps  Away  from  Yahwehism  —  Political* 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  clash  of  the 
Israelites  with  the  people  in  the  land,  the  Philistines 
and  others  in  the  previous  chapter.    The  Philistines 
were  a  well  organized,  vigorous  people  and  heavily  armed. 
They  had  first  invaded  Dan  and  Judah,  driving  out  Dan 
and  were  in  part  of  the  territory  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin, 
the  Israelite  stronghold,  as  the  situation  grows  worse. 
The  Philistines  had  already  enslaved  many  Israelites. 
(I  Sam.  4:9;  about  1080-1028  B.C.)     There  is  a  revolt  and 
in  the  second  encounter  the  Ark  is  taken  by  the  Philistines. 
Because  of  the  inroads  of  the  Philistines  and  because  we 
have  in  Israel  a  large  element  of  the  people  who  would  not 
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be  satisfied  witn  anytning  less  tnaji  complete  independence, 
we  nave  tne  emergence  of  leaders,  tne  founding  or  a  rnonarcny. 

Samuel  tne  Kin^naker. 

Tile  leading  figure  of  tnis  crucial  xime  is  Samuel 
(1100-1020  B.C.),  one  of  tne  Judges  who  was  a  man  of  great 
foresight  and  influence.      Our  biblical  sources  give  us  a 
double  view  of  Samuel  the  kingmaker.     Tne  first  source}  presents 
Samuel  as  a  willing  kingmaker.    He  meets  Saul  who  nas  come 
to  inquire  of  nis  fatnerfe  asses  and  guided  by  divine  insight 
recognizes  in  Saul  the  man  to  save  tnem  in  the  crisis.  Tney 
talk  over  tne  situation  and  Samuel  secretly  anoints  Saul; 
a  month  later  the  occasion  arises  wnicn  leads  Saul  to  action. 
The  city  or  Jabesh  in  Gilead  is  besieged  by  tne  Ammonites. 
When  Saul  hears  of  the  condition  his  spirit  is  greatly 
roused  ao  that  he  calls  all  tne  nearoy  tribes  intoaction  and 
leads  tnem  to  victory. 

In    the  secona  source?  the  people  and  elders  of  Israel 
are  dissatisfied  with  tne  judgeship  of  tne  sons  of  Eli 
and  so  ask  for  a  king  like  tne  otner  nations.     Samuel  re- 
gards this  demand  as  a  most  serious  ofrense  for  tney  are 
rejecting  the  heavenly  king.     It  is  a  blunder  for  wnich 
they  will  nave  to  pay.     Tne  king  is  appointed  by  lot  and 
it  falls  upon  Saul. 

?/hen  Written. 

Wnen  were  these  two  accounts  written?    The  second 
narrative  is  very  incisive  against  monarchy,  a  view  which  was 
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written  into  the  sources  "by  the  Deuteronomic  editor  because 
of  the  later  experience  of  Israel.    Hosea  is  the  most  incisive 
against  monarchy  (Hosea  13:9).     This  was  probably  written  be- 
tween 750  -  700  B.  C.  about  the  time  of  Hosea.     Israel  had 
already  had  250  years  under  the  monarchy  (lOOO  B.C.  -  750  B.C.) 

The  first  source  is  probably  an  earlier  source  and 
dates  about  850  B.C.,  the  time  of  the  J.  document.     If  the 
book  of  Sa;nuel  was  written  before  the  exile,  the  writer 
probably  used  several  sources  of  which  portions  were  included. 

By  forming  a  kingdom,  the  Israelites  took  a  definite 
step  away  from  the  simplicity  of  their  previous  life,  away 
from  the  freedom  of  the  individual  person  and  added  to  her 
people,  a  great  many  Canaanite  peoples,  and  so  brought  to 
herself  the  impact  of  many  more  ciiltures.     The  monarchy  re- 
presents a  definite  step  toward  a  more  complex  social  out- 
look, more  complex  social  contact  and  more  complex  social 
evils.     It  opened  the  way  for  a  national  feeling  and  for 
international  influences  to  come  in. 

Solomon 

The  reig-n  of  Solomon  (973  -  933  B.C.)  is  of  great 
importance  because  the  rule  of  Solomon  represents  a  certain 
saturation  point.     Solomon,  by  a  policy  of  foreign  alliances, 
marriage  and  commerce  with  otner  countries  brought  to  Israel 
influences  from  Moa.b,  Ammon,  Edom,  Sidon,  Egypt  and  the  land 
of  the  Hittites.-^    Because  of  the  great  influx  of  foreign 
products,  trade,  and  foreign  ideas,  Solomon  developed  a  great 
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wealth.-'-    He  traded  the  products  of  Israel  for  those  of  other 
nations  and  when  he  wanted  to  pursue  the  policy  of  building  a 
great  temple  and  palace^  and  found  that  the  income  from  trade 
was  not  sufficient,  he  inaugurated  a  system  of  revenue  which 
made  taxes  very  burdensome  and  forced  many  of  his  subjects 
to  slave  for  him  in  carrying  out  this  program. 

RelijEjion. 

Having  married  women  from  various  nations  and  people?, 
Solomon  built  places  of  worship  of  their  own  religion  for  them*^. 
There  had  come  into  Israel,  Ashtoreth  of  the  Sidoniajis,  Malcom 
of  the  Ammonites'^  and  other  Gods  and  cultic  practices  so  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  syncretism.     Solomon  was  a  man  of  great 
breadth,  he  was  looking  forward  to  a  great  interna^tionalism  and 
did  not  see  the  danger  to  Yahwehism.     Up  to  this  time  tnere  had 
been  an  infiltration  of  Canaanite  ideas  and  religion  which  was 
normal  and  natural  but  with  the  reign  of  Solomon  it  was  changed, 
Solomon  had  created  an  unnatural  situation.    We  are  soon  to 
have  a  reaction  to  this. 

Solomon's  Contribution. 

Solomon's  task  had  been  to  develop  tne  kingdom 
establisned  by  his  fatner  David.    Solomon  had  (l)  solidified 
the  nation  internally  by  his  military  program,  his  system  of 
taxation  and  his  store  and  chariot  cities;  (2)  "he  strengthened 
and  widened  his  foreign  alliances,"^  and  he  extended  commerce 
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80  that  he  brought  Israel  into  the  international  stream;  (3) 
He  built  txie  temple  and  with  it  there  developed  a  tendency  toward 
unity  and  centralization  of  worship;  (4)  he  introduced  an 
autocratic  temper  which  was  nev/  to  the  Hebrews.     Their  fore- 
fathers had  experienced  some  of  this  in  Egypt,     "Under  him 
Israel  reached  the  culmination  of  its  material  growth,  never 
to  be  surpassed  in  subsequent  history....  his  wealth  was  pur- 
chased by  enslaving  his  subjects  and  his  wisdom  failed  to 
teach  him  to  make  his  subjects  really  prosperous  and  content. 
He  sowed  the  seed  of  revolt  which  bore  fruit  as  soon  as  he  was 
removed  by  death. ^  "The  harsh  procedures  necessary  to  effect 
the  king's  policies  conflicted  sharply  with  the  old  tribal 
spirit  of  independence." 

The  Revolt  against  Rehoboam. 

Solomon  was  succeeded  by  his  sixteen  year  old  son 
Rehoboam.  (9?S  -  917  B.C.)  He  was  accepted  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah  but  not  the  northern  tribes.  He  was  called  to  a  con- 
ference at  Shechem.     There  he  found  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  an 

ambitious  and  capable  man  who  had  been  Solomon' s  subordinate 

and  who  had 

assigned  head  of  forced  labor  of  the  Joseph  tribes,^^  re  turned 
from  Egypt  whence  he  had  fled  because  Solomon  suspected  him 
of  being  ambitious.    Jeroboam  was  taking  corximand.     The  people 
gave  Rehoboam  a  chance  to  make  their  burdens  lighter  but  he 
refused,  being  too  young  to  fiilly  understand  tne  situation.^ 
The  issue  was  excessive  taxation;  the  people  were  discontented. 
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At  the  SEune  time  we  have  here  a  tendency  towaxd  hereditary 
monarchy  and  despotism.     The  old  tribal  jealousies  betv;een 
Israel  and  Judah  are  almost  as  strong  as  ever.     So  the  people 
revolt  against  Rehohoam.     The  Benjaminite  battle  cry  is  raised 
and  the  kingdom  is  aga,in  divided.     The  Judah  tribe  has  Rehoboafti 
as  their  king,  and  Jeroboam  (9S2-912  B.C.)  becomes  ruler  of  the 
nortnern  tribes.^ 

The  Prophetic  Protest. 

"An  oppressed  Israelite  community  was  always  Tik el y 
to  find  a  mouthpiece  aaong  the  prophets."^    In  I  Kings  11:29-39 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  how  the  acts  of  Solomon  had  reacted  upon 
the  prophetic  party.    We  see  that  the  beginning  of  or  instiga- 
tors of  a  brestk  were  the  prophets.     Solomon's  actions  had  been 
opposed  to  the  prophets  so  they  instigated  this  thing  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.     It  did  not  need  much  boosting. 

The  Sin  of  Jeroboam. 

Jeroboam  is  supported  by  the  prophetic  party  be- 
fore he  becomes  King  of  Israel,  but  tnis  attitude  cnanges  when 
Jeroboam  sets  up  golden  calf  worship.^    The  frajnework  of  the 
editor  of  Kings  places  an  indictment  upon  Jeroboam  and  all  the 
Israelite  kings  which  was:  "and  he  did  that  which  was  evil 
in  the  signt  of  Jehovah  and  walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam  ajid 
in  his  sin  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin.""^    Jeroboam  had 
no  intention  of  abandoning  Yaiiweh  worship  but  he  knew  he  must 
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laave  something  to  take  the  place  which  the  Ark  was  taking  in 
Jerusalem.     These  two  cities  which  he  had  chosen  were  cities 
with  traditions  back  of  them  suited  to  the  kingfe  purpose.  At 
Bethel  Abrara  had  built  an  altar  and  Jacob  had  seen  the  angels  of 
God,    Dan  wa.s  possessed  of  an  hereditary  priesthooa  from  tne  time 
of  the  Judges..     The  making  and  placing  of  these  two  golden 
calves,  constituted  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  wnerewi-oh  "he  made 
Israel  to  sin"  which  is  tne  oft  repeated  Deuteronomic  editoi^ 
judgment.     The  calf  was  really  a  young  bull  or  heifer  and  re- 
presented Baal  or  Astarte  among  the  Canaanites,  Apis  a^nong 
the  Egyptians  and  it  was  also  known  among  the  Babylonians. 
Egypt  may  have  influenced  Jeruboam  during  his  sojourn  there. 
Jerstooam's  Act  violated  the  imageless  principle  of  Jehovah 
worship  and  laid  a  foundation  for  maicing  beialism  popular. 

Omri!        Internal  feuds 

Omri  (B87-870  B.C.).     "During  the  reign  of  Omri's 
predecessors  Israel  had  been  losing  ground.    Moab  had  revolted 
and  extended  its  boundaries,  Damascus  was  encroaching  on 
Israel's  territory  in  the  northwest  and  the  nation  had  be- 
come weakened  by  civil  wars  and  internal  feuds. "^    Zimri  had 
taken  the  throne  after  he  had  murdered  Elah  (888-887)  but 
the  army  elected  Omri  to  kingship.     Seven  days  after  the 
murder  of  Elah,  Zimri  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  set  fire  to 
the  palace  and  perished  in  the  flaines.      Omri  had  to  contend  with 
Titni  who  had  managed  to  gain  tne  allegiance  of  a  great  section 
of  the  people.     From  this  we  can  see  tnat  tne  nortnern  kingdom 
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was  a  hotbed  of  ambitious  rulers,  all  bidding  for  tne  throne 
and  using  any  means  possible. 

Under  Omri  Israel  began  to  rise  to  heignts  which  she 
had  not  attained  since  the  time  of  Solomon.    He  made  Samaria 
his  capital-^  and  there  he  built  a  great  stronghold.     It  was 
so  strong  that  later  it  took  the  Assyrians  three  years  to 
capture  it.     It  wa,s  a  choice  fortress.     From  its  heights  one 
could  see  for  miles. 

Asa    —  Relig,ious  Reform  in  Judah. 

Turning  now  to  Judah,  Asa  (915-875  B.O)  is  to  be 
noted  because  of  religious  reforms.     There  had  grown  up  in 
Judah  baal  worship,  sacred  prostitution  and  image  worship 
(I  K.  14:22-24)     "Asa  swept  all  tnese  away,  including  es- 
pecially the  sacred  prostitutes  attached  to  some  of  tne  snrines 
and  even  a  culx  which  had  been  favored  by  his  own  mother. "2 

Ahab;      Alliance  witn  Phoenicia 

Ahab  (876-854  B.C.)>  Omri ' s  son,  carried  out  many 
of  his  fatner's  policies.'^    He  represents  another  quitje  definit 
step  away  from  Yanwenism.    He  made  many  alliances  of  which  an 
alliajice  wi-ch  Phoenicia  is  of  especial  importance  from  xne 
angle  of  religion.    Ahab  married  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbftal , 
king  of  Sidon.     The  alliance  brougnt  the  Israelite  religion  of 
Yahweh  again  into  direct  conflict  with  baal  or  tne  old  Canaanit 
religion  represented  by  Pnoenicia.     It  was  a  continuation  of 
the  clash.     There  were  tnree  classes  of  people  in  Israel  at 
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this  time.     "On  one  side  stood  the  party  of  tne  court  including 
the  commercial  community.     They  held  broad  views  and  were 
anxious  to  see  their  country  take  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  "-^    These  people  sougnt  and  accepted  alliances, 
were  loyal  to  Yahweh  in  tneir  own  way  but  this  did  not  mean  to 
Yahweh  exclusively.     The  second  type  were  the  agricultural 
people  who  were  conservative,  and  feared  and  resented  in- 
novations of  any  kind.     The  third  type  were  tne  snepherds 
(Rechabites)  who  held  to  tne  old  wilderness  standards  in 
religion,  economics  sind  social  tneory,    Yahweh  alone  must  be 
worshipped  and  others  must  not  be  permitted  on  tne  ground. 

Ahab  Builds  House  to  Baal. 

In  I  Kings  16:32  we  have  Ahab  Duilding  a  house  of 
baal  with  the  intention  of  toleration  and  friendship  toward 
the  otner  nation  which  would  be  for  Israelis  benefit.    We  see 
tne  reaction  to  this  in  tne  protest  of  tne  propnets. 

Some  of  tnese  steps  away  from  Yahwehism  will  be 
dealt  with  more  fully  in  tne  propnetic  protest  and  still 
furtner  steps  away  can  be  seen  in  tne  prophetic  pictures  of 
the  apostasy  and  sin  of  Israel.    After  the  reign  of  Ahab 
tnere  were  some  strong  rulers  in  both  Israel  and  Judah  but 
on  tne  wnole  tne  two  kingdoms  were  on  tne  decline. 

Nomadic  Survivals  in  Expressions. 

There  were  many  survivals  of  nouadism  in  tne  life  of 
Israel  even  after  she  nad  been  in  Canaan  four  or  five  centuries. 
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In  tne  lianRuiaR'e — There  are  many  expressions  wnicii  are  definitely 
nomadic,  (l)  The  expression  to  "go  to  one's  tent"!  is  one  of 
these  survivals.     At  tne  tirae  of  Jeroboam,  (9c5  B.C.)  the 
expression  portrays  also  tnat  nomadic  temper  whicn  rebels 
against  the  burden  placed  upon  tnem  by  txie  king. 

"To  your  tents,  0  Israel"    and  they  departed  and 
we  have  a  division  of  the  kingdom. 

(2)  The  nation,  Israel  is  referred  to  as  a  "flock"  and  as 

" sheep" and  the  leaders  are  called  "shepherds"^.  Yahweh 

is  also  thought  of  as  tne  great  Shepherd^  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 

(3)  There  is  also  a  survival  of  "the  tent"  or  sanctuary  and 
later  the  temple  is  referred  to  as  the  "tent  of  Yahweh."  There 
is  a  tent  Gibeon^  and  tnere  is  one  erected  by  David  on  Mt.  Zion.*^ 
Joab  fled  to  the  tent  of  Yahweh  for  safety^  and' the  oil  for 

the  anointing  of  Solomon  was  brougnt  from  the  tent.^  This 
tent  was  taken  up  into  tne  temple  by  Solomon. There  are 
many  fig-urative  uses  of  the  tent  in  the  prophets,  sometimes 
referring  to  a  dwelling  and  sometimes  as  tne  sanctuary  or 
place  where  Yahweh  abides. ^-^ 
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Protests  aR'ainst  tne  evils  of  civil izaxion. 

Religion  is  a  most  powerful  force  in  conserving 
ideas  and  customs  so  it  was  inevitable  tnat  a  reaction  shoiild 
come  against  the  civilization  of  Canaan  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Israelites.     "As  soon  as  the  social  and  religious  prob- 
lems of  a  settled  life  began  to  manifest  tneraselves,  men  of 
God  arose  who  sensed  the  dangers  of  foreign  elements  intruding 
themselves  into  what  they  conceived  to  be  pure  Yahwehism  and 
who  let  their  voices  oe  heard  in  the  interest  of  conservatism." 
So  we  have  the  emergence  of  the  nomadic  ideal  which  was  an 
idealization  of  the  life  of  tne  past,  placed  in  contrast  to 
the  present  mode  of  life  with  its  problems  and  evils,  and 
projected  into  the  future. 

We  shall  consider  this  nomadic  ideal  in  more  con- 
crete form  first  of  all  in  the  liazirite  and  Rechabite  protest 
to  civilization,  and  secondly  in  the  protest  of  tne  prophets. 
This  second  is  the  most  important  and  far-reaciiing. 

The  J  and  E  Accounts. 

The  J  and  E  writers  in  their  stories  of  the  great 
patriarchs  represent  them  as  great  noma,dic  fat.aers  who  led 
their  clan  to  new  conquests  and  new  pastures  out  Kept  them- 
selves aloof  from  civilization,  from  cities  and  contact  with 
people  of  these  places. 

The  J  document  pictures  the  nomadic  life  as  tne 
golden  age  of  the  past.     To  tne  cursed  race  of  Cain  are 
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attributed  the  "building  of  cities.     This  probably  goes  back 
to  Cain*s  being  a  tiller  of  the  soil  -as  a  result  of  which 
his  sacrifice  was  not  acceptable  sind  he  kills  Abel.^ 

The  Flood  Story^  evidently  has  as  its  basis  the 
necessity  of  destroying  civilization  and  its  evils  so  that 
man  can  start  again,  free  from  these  works  of  men  and  the 
pollution  of  them,  in  a  live  of  simple  trust  in  Yahweh.  The 
old  patriarchs  Abram  and  Jacob  and  their  sojourns  are  well 
exhibited  and  idealized  to  make  this  past  the  golden  past. 

The  E  document  goes  into  even  greater  detail  con- 
cerning the  life  of  these  patriarchs  and  idealizes  them 
even  to  a  greater  degree. 

Nazirite  and  Recnabite  Protest. 

The  Kazirites  exemplify  somewhat  of  a  protest 
against  civilization  but  their  protest  is  not  strong  or  well 
organized.     It  has  its  roots  back  quite  far  in  Hebrew  his- 
tory.   When  the  ancient  Arab  was  under  obligation  of  a  blood- 
feud  he  could  neither  comb  his  hair,  wash,  nor  drink  wine 
until  his  vow  was  accomplished  and  tJiat  during  a  period  of 
pilgrimage  when  he  had  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice,  he  might 
neither  snave  his  head,  pluck  a  hair  from  his  body,  nor  cut 
a  nail.*^    Naziriteship  in  larael  after  tneir  settlement  in 
Palestine  was  probably  an  application  of  tnese  ancient  rules. 

The  story  of  Samson  sug^^ests  that  a  Hazirite  was 
a  man  who  had  been  dedicated  to  God  either  before  or  after 
birth.     If  dedicated  before  birth  Yahweh  might  take  possession 
of  him  and  implant  his  spirit  in  him  and  endow  him  with  special 
powers.     Their  abstinence  was  imposed  because  they  had  special 
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contact  v;ith  YaJiweli,  because  tney  were  in  a  consecrated 
condition.     They  were  in  early  times  warrior  Gods  of  Israel 
but  when  tneir  connection  with  war  disappeared,  the  practical 
value  of  such  vows  almost  disappeared.     In  the  priestly  code 
(sixth  and  fifth  centuries),  the  Naziriteship  ha.d  come  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  mode  of  life  pleasing  to  Yahweh,  v/ithout 
any  ostensible  reason:     it  was  a  pious  and  meritorious  act  to 
become  a  Nazirite  for  a  time;  it  was  a  vow  like  any  other  (Num.6) 
Thus  the  Nazirites  can  hardly  be  considered  a  definite 
protest  against  civilization  but  only  certain  elements  in  it, 
and  of  these?  the  drinking  of  wine  in  particiilar. 

Rechabite. 

A  more  pronounced  form  of  protest  against  a  settled 
life  and  demanding  maintainance  of  the  nomadic  life  is  the 
refusal  of  the  Kenites  to  enter  the  promised  land  and  take 
up  this  form  of  life.     Our  point  of  departure,  however,  is 
the  appearance  of  Jehonadab  ben  Rechab*^  as  a  supporter  of 
Jehu  (842-816)  in  his  reforms  to  establish  pure  Yanwehism. 
We  have  another  reference  to  them  about  two  hundred  fifty  years 
later  from  the  writing  of  Jeremiah*^  who  uses  them  as  an  example 
of  a  people  who  remained  true  and  continued  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve the  commands  of  JehoUadab  ben  Rechab  and  would  not  drink 
wine,  would  not  build  houses,  would  not  sow  seeds  or  plant 
vineyards  but  would  dwell  in  tents.    Because  they  had  obeyed 
the  commands  of  Jehonadab,  had  kept  all  his  precepts  and 
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done  according  to  all  tiiat  he  commanded  tnem,  "thus  saith 
Jehovaii  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel:     Jonadab  tne  son  of 
Rechab  shall  not  wsjat  a  man  to  stand  before  me  forever."^ 

These  are  the  only  references  which  we  have  to  the 
Rechabites.     They  represent  a  people  who  had  maintained  the 
nomadic  mode  of  life,  who  felt  that  the  troubles  of  Israel 
were  due  to  her  adoption  of  foreign  culture  and  that 
civilization  brought  many  more  disadvantages  tnan  it  was 
worth.     They  felt  that  they  must  gnaard  tne  religion  of  their 
fathers  and  remain  free  from  any  contamination  of  other  life 
and  otiier  cults.     The  use  of  wine  which  was  a  special  gift 
to  the  baals  in  the  Canaanite  rituals  and  feasts  was  absolutely 
forbidden  by  both  the  Rachabites  and  iJazirites.     The  Rechabites 
conception  of  the  nomadic  ideal  was  one  which  would  not  tolerate 
any  other  form  of  life.     The  nomadic  life  was  tne  only  life  for 
Israel  and  she  must  give  up  civilization  and  return  to  this 
primitive  way  of  life.    For  them  YaJiweh  was  Grod  of  the  desert 
only. 

Conceptions  of  tne  nomadic  ideal. 

The  nomadic  ideal  of  the  Rechabites  was  based  upon 
the  false  assumption  tnat  Yaiiweh  was  God  of  the  desert  only. 
In  the  prophets  this  conception  is  broadened.     In  some  of  them 
it  involves  a  forced  return  to  the  nomadic  life  for  discipline 
in  that  the  people,  at  least  a  remnant  mignt  be  nurtured  and 
grow  into  a  faithful  people  who  would  give  their  undivided 
loyalty  to  Yahweh.     The  prophets  sound  a  continual  note  of 
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doom  because  they  see  and  understand  tnat  a  people  and  mode 
of  life  with  so  many  evils  must  be  purged  and  purified  or  it 
will  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  in  many  cases  tne  propnets  see 
the  doom  as  being  inevitable.    We  have  in  these  propnets  a 
change  of  the  idea  of  tne  nomadic  ideal.     The  nomadic  ideal 
comes  to  mean  not  a  return  to  the  primitive  form  of  life 
but  a  return  to  the  spiritual  simplicities  of  the  past;  a 
return  to  a  worship  in  one  God  a  return  to  a  true  knowledge 
of  this  Grod  and  his  requirements,  a  return  to  purity,  to 
justice,  to  mercy,  to  brotherly  concern,  aaid  many  other 
things  which  will  be  considered  ana  molded  into  the  prophetic 
conception  of  tne  nomadic  ideal. 

Early  Prophets 

As  has  already  been  said,  when  the  social,  economic, 
religious,  national  and  international  problems  of  settled 
life  began  to  manifest  themselves  there  were  men  of  God  who 
sensed  tnese  dangers  and  vmo  let  their  voices  be  heard.  So 
we  have  some  protests  before  the  seventh  and  eighth  century 
prophets,  protests  in  the  interest  of  conservatism. 

Nathan. 

V/hen  David  is  desirous  of  building  a  temple  for 
Yahweh,  Nathan,  the  prophet,  tells  David^  that  Yahweh  has 
been  content  to  dwell  in  a  tent.     "I  have  not  dwelt  in  a 
house  since  the  day  I  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  even  to  this  day."^    Yahweh  never  asked  for  a 
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"house  of  cedar"  and  he  does  not  require  David  to  iDuild  one 
for  him.    Ratner  Yahweh  will  build  a  house  for  David;  tnat 
is, establish  his  seed  forever. 

Ahijah 

Ahijah,  of  Shiloh^  because  Solomon  does  not  adhere 
strictly  to  Yanwenlsm  but  taices  on  tne  practice  of  idolatry 
and  otxier  cults  protests  by  favoring  a  separation  of  the 
kingdom.    He  supports  Jerisboarn  in  tne  hope  that  the  nortnern 
kingdom  will  remain  pure  but  later  Ahijah  pronounces  judgment 
against  Jeroboam^  because  Jeroboam  has  inaug-urated  golden 
calf  worship  at  Bethel  ana  Dan.^    It  was  a  protest  because  of 
heathenism  and  compromise  of  true  Yethwehism. 

Sheraiah 

Shemiali    the  prophet  faces  Rehoboam  and  says:  "Ye 
shall  not  go  up  and  fight  against  your  bretnren"^    This  is, 
quite  clearly  a  prophet  voicing  an  old  nomadic  conception  of 
solidarity.     They  were  of  the  same  blood. 

Jenu 

Jehu,  tne  son  of  Hamani,  a  propnet  from  the  northern 
kingdom  criticizes  the  king  and  predicts  his  downfall  because 
he  has  made  Israel  to  sin.^ 

Eli. jail  and  Slisha 

The  prophets  Elijali  and  Elisha  botn  represent  some- 
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wnat  of  a  protest  against  tne  evils  of  civilization. 
Eli j an  came  dressed  in  tne  rougn  garD  of  tne  nornad-^  and 
voiced  his  protest  against  tne  bringing  in  oi  otner  foreign 
elements  which  v/eaken  the  Yahweh  religion  and  elements  which 
have  no  power. ^    Elijah  tried  to  show  tnat  tney  could  not 
follow  both  Yahweh  and  Baal  and  that  the  baals  were  help- 
less in  comparison  to  Yahweh.    Elijah  was  afraid  tnat  in 
this  mingling  Yahwehism  would  lose  its  identity.  Elijah 
being  a  Tishbite  from  Gilead*^  represents  a  district  close 
to  the  desert  which  had  probably  maintained  to  a  later  date, 
a  nomadic  form  of  life  and  nomadic  ideas  and  concepts. 

Elisha  influences  Jehu,  the  king,  (843-816  B.C.) 
so  that  he  starts  a  ruthless  reform.^    It  is  clearly  a 
protest  aga,in8t  the  foreign  elements  which  have  been 
gradually  creeping  into  Israel's  life. 

The  Nomadic  Ideal  of  tne  Prophets  of  the  Seventh  and  Eightli 
Centuries. 

The  nomadic  ideal  for  tne  prophets  cannot  be  defined 
merely  as  a  protest  against  idolatry  and  civilization.  Pro- 
test was  only  a  part  of  tne  prophet's  support  of  tne  ideal. 
They  do  look  back  to  the  past  as  tne  golden  age  and  they  long 
for  a  return  to  that  golden  age  so  completely,  that  they  voice 
the  conviction  tnat  a  return  to  such  conditions  is  tne  only 
thing  tnat  can  save  the  nation  but  this  ideal  for  tne  most 
part  appears  in  a  wider  and  more  spiritual  interpretation, 
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that  of  a  return  to  tne  simplicity,  a  return  to  tne  close 
relation  of  men  to  Yahweh, and  men  to  men, tnat  tney  enjoyed 
in  the  golden  past. 

Flight  has  said  tnat  tne  propnets  present  the 
nomadic  ideal  chiefly  in  tnree  ways:     1.  "in  tneir  frequent 
references  to  tne  >time  of  Israel's  youth'  and  to  tne  wilder- 
ness journey  (tne  nomadic  life)  as  a  time  when  tne  people 
were  close  to  Yahweh;    2.  in  tneir  opposition  to  sacrifice 
and  ritual  ana  to  the  evils  of  civilization  as  noz  belong- 
ing to  tne  nomadic  religion  and  life;  and  5.  in  tne  nomadic 
figures  which  tney  employ  to  depict  tne  'good  time  coming,' 
in  the  restoration  of  tne  people  to  Yahweh' s  favor. "-^ 

Each  of  the  propnets  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah 
will  "be  considered  under  these  tnree  general  classifications. 

Amos. 

Amos  who  was  a  herdsman  and  a  dresser  of  sycomore 
trees    appeals  to  tne  time  of  tne  wilderness  as  tne  time 
of  Yahweh 's  special  favor.     "I  brougnt  you  up  out  of  tne 
land  of  Egypt,  ana  led  you  forty  years  in  tne  wilderness, 
to  possess  the  land  of  tne  Amorite."      "You  only  nave  I 
known  of  all  the  families  of  tne  earth" ^    Tiiis  was  the  time 
before  the  "virgin  of  Israel"^  was  fallen.     It  was  tne  golden 
age  of  the  past. 
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Amos  is  very  severe  in  his  attack  upon  tne  evils  of 
civilization,  tne  trangressions  of  tne  rulers  who  lived  in 
luxuriousness  and  impiety,  tne  sins  of  worshipping  otner 
Gods  and  turning  away  from  Yahweh  and  especially  severe  in 
his  criticism  of  tneir  treatment  of  tne  poor.^    This  was  a 
condition  which  did  not  exist  in  the  nomadic  life,  "Hear 
this  word  ye  kine  of  Bashan,  that  are  in  the  mountain  of 
Sanaria,  that  oppress  the  poor,  that  crush  the  needy,  that 
say  unto  tneir  lords,  Bring,  and  let  us  drink. The  rulers 
were  oppressing  tne  poor  and  at  the  same  time  lying  in 
luxury  and  drinking  to  the  content  of  their  sensuous  natures. 

The  people  sacrifice  not  because  Yanweh  desires  it  , 
but  because  tney  like  to  do  so.^    In  reality  they  are 
miiltiplying  transgression.     "Come  to  Bethel  and  transgress; 
to  Gilgal  and  multiply  transgression."^    "I  nate,  I  despise 
your  feasts,  and  I  will  take  no  delight  in  your  solemn 
assemblies.    Yea  though  ye  offer  im  your  burnt-offerings 

and  meat  offerings,  I  will  not  accept  them   Tal-ce  thou 

away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs.... Did  ye  bring  unto 
me  sacrifices  and  offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  years, 
0  house  of  Israel?    Yea,  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of 
your  king  and  the  shrine  of  your  images,  tne  star  of  your 
God,  which  ye  made  to  yourselves.     Txierefore  will  I  cause 
you  to  go  into  captivity."^    The  whole  system  and  ritual  of 
sacrifice  has  not  been  a  real  heart  searching  after  Yahweh 
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"but  a  form  wiiicii  was  pleasing  to  the  people;  a  form  which 
was  offered  to  the  kingfe  cult,  to  images  which  the  people  had 
made.     Amos  means  to  imply  also  that  Yahweh  did  not  comiaand 
sacrifice  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.     Israel  must  abandon 
these  evils  and  return  to  Yahv^eh  in  xhe  ancient  simplicity. 

Amos  does  not  say  very  much  about  restoration.  He 
says  that  Israel  snail  go  into  captivity.      But  "hate  the 
evil  and  love  the  good,  and  establisn  justice  in  the  gate: 
it  may  be  that  Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts,  will  be  gracious 
unto  tae  remnant  of  Joseph."^    "I  will  not  utterly  destroy 
the  house  of  Jacob,  saith  Jehovah. hj  will  bring  back  the 
captivity  of  my  people  Israel."^ 

Hosea 

Hosea  reminds  his  people  of  Jehovah's  love  and 
care  of  Israel.     "I  found  Israel  like  grapes  in  the  wilder- 
ness; I  saw  your  fathers  as  the  first-ripe  in  the  fig-tree 
at  its  first  season."      "When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I 
loved  him  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt. "^    He  expresses 
it  very  tenderly.    Jehovah  was  as  a  child  which  Yahweh 
nurtured.     "I  am  Jehovah  thy  God  from  the  land  of  Egypt... 
I  did  know  thee  in  tne  wilderness,  in  tne  land  of  great 
drought.    According  to  their  pasture,  so  were  they  filled; 
they  were  filled  and  their  heart  was  exalted:  therefore 
nave  tney  forgotten  me."'''     It  was  Yahv/eh  tnat  brought  them  to 
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tile  new  land.    Yahweh  who  had  been  with  "cnem  all  the  time. 
"By  a  prophet  (Moses)  Jehovah  brought  Israel  up  oux  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  by  a  prophet  was  be  preserved."-'-  Hosea 
thinks  of  this  time  oi  Yahweh' s  nurture  of  Israel  with 
tenderness  and  affection,  as  a  time  wnen  Israel  was  true 
to  Yanweh,  preserved  by  the  propnet.    Yahweh  nas  been  with 
them  all  the  time.     He  is  noz  limited  to  gifts  of  the  desert 
life.    As  Hosea  thinks  of  it,  he  cries  out  in  bitterness 
because  oi  Isra.el's  condition  now. 

Hosea  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  sacrifice  and 
ritual  aaid  tne  great  evils  of  civiliza.tion.     Israel  is  as  an 
unfaithful  wife  who  nas  gone  to  otner  lovers.     "She  did  not 
know  that  I  gave  ner    the  grain,  etc....  Therefore,  will  I 
take  back  my  grain  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my  new  wine  in 
the  season  thereof,  and  will  pluck  away  my  wool  and  my  flax 
which  should  nave  covered  her  nakedness."^    Israel  did  not 
worship  Yahweh  as  they  had  in  the  past.     Tney  were  not  as 
loyal  to  Yahweh.     Their  worsnip  was  no u  as  pure.     "For  I 
desire  goodness  and  not  sacrifice  and  tne  knowledge  of  God 
more  than  burn t-oiferings. "^    Speaking  of  sacrifices, 
"Jehovah  acceptetn  them  not:    now  will  he  remember  their 
iniquity  ana  visit  tneir  sins;  tney  shall  return  to  Egypt. 
For  Israel  hath  forgotten  his  maker  ana  builded  palaces;  and 
Judah  hath  multiplied  fortified  cities:    but  I  will  send  a 
fire  upon  his  cities  and  it  shall  devour  tne  castles  tnereof . " 
The  monarchy  too  was  a  mistake.^    Hosea  goes  to  great  lengths 
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in  bewailing  the  evils  of  civilization. 

He  has  a  solution  for  the  sins  and  evil  conditions  of 
Israel's  settled  life.     She  has  served  the  baals,  so  Jehovah 
says  "I  will  yet  again  make  thee  to  dwell  in  tents  as  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth. "The  threshing  floor  and  the  wine  press 
shall  not  feed  them,  and  the  nev/  wine  shall  fail  her.  They 
shall  not  dv/ell  in  Jehovah's  land;  but  Ephraim  shall  return 
to  Egypt. It  was  Rosea' s  thought  that  Israel  must  return 
to  the  wilderness  and  tnere  after  a  period  of  nurture,  and 
life  under  desert  conditions  Yahweh  would  win  Israel  back 
to  Him.     "Therefore,  behold,  I  will  allure  her,  and  bring 
her  into  the  wilderness,  and  speak  comfortably  unto  her.... 
and  she  shall  make  answer  tnere,  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth, 
and  as  in  the  day  when  she  came  up  out  of  the  lajid  of  Egypt.  "*^ 
"Thou  snalt  abide  for  me  many  days;  thou  shalt  nox  pla.y  the 
harlot,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  any  man's  wife:     so  will  I 
also  be  toward  thee.    For  tne  children  of  Israel  shall  abide 
many  days  without  king,  and  without  prince,  and  without 
sa.crifice,  and  without  pillar,  and  without  ephod  or  teraphim: 
afterward  snail  tne  children  of  Israel  return  and  seek  Jehovah 
their  God,  ajid  David  (probably  meaning  the  ideal  king)  their 
king,  and  shall  come  with  fear  unto  Jehovah  and  to  his  good- 
ness in  the  latter  days,"^    She  shall  be  stripped  of  the 
accessories  which  brought  evil. 
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IsaiaJi 

In  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  we  have  some  but  not  rnaxiy 
clear  and  certain  references  to  the  nomadic  ideal.    We  have 
certain  passages  which  point  to  the  early  desert  days  as  a 
time  of  close  attachraent  to  Yahweh.     The  prophet  would  very 
much  like  to  return  to  those  days  in  preference  to  the  evil 
and  disloyality.     In  Isaiah' s  teaching  the  nomadic  ideal  ia 
almost  entirely  spiritual;  i.e.,  a  reiturn  to  the  simplicity  of 
Yahwehism  which  does  not  involve  a.  conception  of  returning 
to  nomadic  form  of  life. 

"And  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  thoroughly 
purge  aw8.y  they  dross,  and  will  take  away  all  thy  tin;  and  I 
will  restore  thy  judges  as  at  tne  first,  and  thy  counsellors 
as  at  the  beginning:     afterv/ard  thou  shalt  be  called  The  City 
of  righteousness,  a  faithfiil  town.     Zion  shall  be  redeeii-.ed 
with  justice,  and  her  converts  with  rignteousness. 

It  must  be  a  return  to  the  former  ideal  condition  in 
the  heart  of  Israel.    He  even  anticipates  suca  a  return  after 
Israel  has  been  conquered  by  Assyria.     "And  tnere  snail  be  a 
highway  for  tne  remnant  of  his  people,  tnat  shall  remain  from 
Assyria;  like  as  there  was  for  Israel  in  tne  day  that  he 
came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 

Isaiah,  as  the  otner  propnets,  goes  to  great  lengths 
in  bewailing  the  wickedness  of  the  people  tne  wealth  and 
glamor  of  the  settled  life,  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  the 
haughtiness  of  the  people,  drunkenness,  the  uselessness  of 
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sacrifice  and  many  otner  such  evils.     He  is  looking  forward  to 

a  time  when  all  this  will  be  brought  low  and  Yahv/eh  alone  will 

be  exalted.     Very  clear  passages  concerning  the  redemption  of 
and  restoration 

Israel^ of  tiie  old  ideal  are  to  be  found  especia.lly  in  chapters 
six  and  seven  of  Isaiah. 

WThen  said  I,  Lord,  how  long?    And  he  ajiswered, 
Until  cities  be  waste  v;ithout  inhabitant  and  houses  without 
man,  and  the  land  become  utterly  waste,  and  Jehovah  have 
removed  men  far  away....  and  as  an  oak,  whose  stock  remaineth, 
when  they  are  felled;  so  the  holy  seed  is  tne  stock  tnereof."-^ 
There  is  hope  in  a  son  Immanuel.     "Butter  and  honey  shall 
he  eat,  when  he  knoweth  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the 
good.    For  before  the  child  shall  know  to  refuse  tne  evil, 
and  choose  the  good,  the  land  whose  two  kings  thou  abhorrest 
shall  be  forsaken....  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day 
that  a  man  shall  keep  alive  a  young  cow  and  two  sheep;.... 
for  butter  and  honey  shall  everyone  eat  that  is  left  in  the 
midst  of  the  lajid. . . .  and  the  hills  that  were  digged  with 
the  mattock,  thou  shalt  nox  come  thither  for  fear  of  briers 
and  thorns;  but  it  shall  be  for  the  sending  forth  of  oxen 
and  for  the  treading  of  sheep. The  people  shall  pass 
through  this  soil  —  distressed  and  hungry  and  when  in  such 
a  condition  they  shall  fret  themselves  and  curse  oy  their 
king  and  oy  tneir  God"  but  such  a  discipline  will  awaken 
the  old  faith. 3 

In  Chapter  thirty- two  the  thougnt  comes  back  that 
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tile  land  must  be  converted  into  a  wilderness  to  bring  the 
people  back  to  Yahweh.     In  tne  second  part  of  tne  cnapter  he 
tells  what  will  happen  to  tne  land.     "For  days  beyond  a  year 
shall  ye  be  troubled,  ye  caieless  v;omen;  for  tne  vintage  shall 
fail,  tne  ingatnering  shall  not  come....  For  the  palace  shall 
be  forsELken;  the  popiilous  city  snail  be  deserted;  the    hill  and 
the  watch-tower  shall  be  for  dens  forever,  a  joy  of  will,  asses, 
a  pasture  of  flocks;  unxil  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from 
on  high. . . .  Then  justice  shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness;  and 
righteousness  snail  abide  in  the  fruitful  field.    And  the 
work  Ox  righteousness  shall  be  peace;  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness,  quietness  and  confidence  forever....  Blessed 
are  ye  tnat  sow  beside  all  waters,  tnax  send  forth  the  feet 
of  the  ox  and  tiie  ass. 

Jermiah 

In  tne  prophecy  of  Jermiah  we  have  very  clear 
allusions  to  tne  past  as  the  glorious  past,  to  the  estrange- 
ment of  tne  people  from  Yahweh  in  Canaan  and  destruction  and 
hope  of  restoration  to  the  ideal  fellowship  with  Yahweh  as 
their  God,  a  return  to  simplicity. 

"Thus  saith  Jehovaii,  I  remember  for  thee  the  kind- 
ness of  thy  youth,  tne  love  of  thine  espousals;  how  thou  went- 
est  after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  tnat  was  not  sown. 
Israel  was  holiness  unto  Jehovah,  tne  first  fruit  of  nis  in- 
crease:    all  tnat  devour  him  shall  be  held  guilty;   evil  snail 
come  upon  them,  saith  Jehovah"-^     In  tne  next  few  verses  of  tne 
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second  chapter  Jeremiah  notes  that  tne  people  did  not  even 
ask  about  Jehovah  when  they  entered  the  promised  land,  JehovaJi 
who  nad  led  them  from  Egypt  through  the  wilderness,  through 
drought  ajid  tne  snadow  of  death. ^  There  is  an  inference  that 
there  must  be  a  return.  "Wherefore  will  I  yet  contend  with 
you,  saith  Jehovah."^    "My  people  nave  committed  two  evils: 
they  have  forsaken  me,  tne  fountain  oi  living  waters,  and 
hewed  tnem  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  tnat  can  hold  no 
water"3    referring  to  tne  gods  whicn  Israel  nad  made  for 
herself,    Isaiah  goes  on  bewailing  tneir  backsliding  and 
their  sin  out  tiiere  must  be  a  retg-rn.     "Thou  hast  played  the 
harlot  ¥/ith  many  lovers;  yet  return  again  unto  me  saith 

Jehovah  V/ilt  thou  noc  from  this  time  cry  unto  me,  my 

Father,  thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youth?"^    "Only  acknowledge 
thine  iniquity,  that  thou  has  transgressed  against  Jehovah 
thy  God,  ahd  hast  acattered  thy  ways  to  tne  strangers  under 
every  green  tree  and  ye  have  not  oh eyed  ray  voice,  saith 

Jehovah.    Return,  0  backsliding  Israel   I  v/ill  bring  you 

to  Zion.    And  I  will  give  you  shepnerds  according  to  my  heart, 
who  snail  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding."^  This 
is  a  very  beautiful  expression  of  the  ideal.    Later  on  in 
Chapter  seven  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  old  ideal  in  different 
terms.     "I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  coroinanded  tnem 
in  tne  day  tnat  I  brougnt  tnem  out  of  tne  land  of  Egypt, 
concerning  burnt-offerings  or  sacrifices;    but  this  thing  I 
commanded  tiiem  saying,  Hearken  unto  my  voice,  and  I  will  be 
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your  Grod  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.        This  is  tne  old 
covenant  idea  of  tne  wilderness.    But  tne  people  have  not 
hearkened  "Out  walked  according  to  tneir  ov;n  ways  in  stubborn- 
ness and  evil. 

Destruction  will  come,  captivity  and  exile  because  the 
people  will  not  return  unto  Jehovah.     The  message  of  Jeremiah 
is  full  of  tne  doom  and  destruction  which  will  come  because 
of  Israel's  sins,  beca/ase  she  has  worshipped  other  gods,  be- 
cause of  tne  sa>crifice,  moral  apostasy.     But  we  do  have  hope 
in  tne  message  of  Jeremiah  tnat  a  remnant  will  be  saved, 
restored  from  exile  to  a  iJev/  Jerusalem  with  an  ideal  king  and 
a  nev/  covenant.    Jeremiah  saw  much  deeper  into  religion  than 
the  previous  prophets.    He  orougnt  fortn  a  conception  of 
religion  which  was  free  from  the  externals  of  institutions 
and  in  that  way  it  was  closer  to  tne  old  nomadic  idea  but  in 
the  propnets  we  have  a  very  definite  advance  in  their  concep- 
tion of  the  nomadic  ideal  as  a  return  to  a  spiritual  temper 
and  simplicity.    Y/ith  Jeremiah  it  became  an  individual *s 
relation  to  God. 

Tiie  nomadic  ideal  was  a  conception  that  grew  up 
from  an  idealization  of  the  nomadic  life.     This  ideal  did 
not  remain  definitely  fixed  but  was  broadened  witn  tne  con- 
sequent history  and  thought  of  Israel  especially  as  we  see 
it  in  the  prophets. 

The  nomadic  mode  of  life  was  a  life  suited  to  the 
temper  of  tne  Semitic  nomad.      It  we>.s  a  life  of  freedom,  a. 
life  of  simplicity,     Tneir  food,  occupation,  clotnin^,-,  shelter, 
social  life  and  organization  was  of  the  simplest  kind. 
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Thg  nomadic  ideal  originated  from  the  impact  of 
a  life  of  slavery  in  Egypt  upon  the  temper  of  the  nomad  and 
the  presence  of  the  great  leader  Moses  who  brought  with  him 
not  only  his  own  personality  but  added  to  their  own  conception 
of  religion  that  of  tne  covenant  idea  and  tne  great  God  Yahweh. 
This  period  in  the  wilderness  was  a  time  when  there  was  a 
great  step  forward  in  their  religious  conceptions.    The  hard- 
ship of  the  life  in  Egypt  and  the  hardship  of  the  desert  life 
led  Israel  to  take  up  a  settled  abode. 

When  Israelite  met  Canaanite  there  was  a  clash  of 
two  modes  of  life,  clash  of  ideas,  clash  of  religions.  In 
the  consequent  absorption  tnere  was  much  taJcen  on  by  the 
Israelites  which  was  contrary  to  tne  old  ideal  life  and  so 
we  have  a  reaction,  especially  as  seen  in  the  voice  of  the 
prophets.     These  prophets  are  merely  voicing  a  condition  which 
is  sure  to  come  because  of  Israel's  apostasy.     In  their  endeavor 
to  redeem  Israel,  they  look  to  the  past,  the  golden  past.  From 
an  idealization  of  the  past,  the  nomadic  ideal,  as  a  conception, 
grows  from  that  of  an  ideal  life  as  being  nomadic  to  a  con- 
ception of  the  nomadic  ideal  as  being  a  return  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  Yahwehism,  away  from  the  evils  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  life  and  religion  of  Israel. 


SUMMARY  CONCLUSIONS 


This  thesis,  the  Nomadic  Ideal  and  Its  Influence  on 
the  Later  Religious  Concepts  of  Israel,  has  been  presented  in 
three  chapters. 

In  the  first,  Pre-Canaanite  Israel,  we  sought  to 
find  the  origin  and  background  of  the  Israelites,  their  emergence 
as  a  people,  their  mode  of  life,  temper  and  religious  concepts 
and  pra,ctices.     The  Israelites  were  Semitic  peoples,  wandering 
nomads;  free,  independent,  liberty-loving  people  who  wandered 
where  the  pastures  were  the  best  and  in  times  of  famine,  set- 
tled in  a  cultivated  land.     Such  circumstances  brought  them 
into  Egypt,  a,b out  1600  B.C.     In  the  desert,  their  chief  occupation 
was  cattle-breeding,  sheep-raising  and  the  pastoral  pursuits. 
Flocks  and  herds  were  their  principal  possessions  and  the  pro- 
duce of  these  possessions  was  the  chief  food;  i.e.,  meat,  milk, 
butter  and  cheese.     Their  clothing  was  of  the  simplest  kind  ajid 
they  "dwelt  in  tents." 

There  were  three  divisions  of  social  organization, 
the  tribe,  the  clan,  sjid  the  family.     The  smallest  division 
was  the  family  but  it  was  the  most  powerful.     In  it  the  father 
rtiled  supreme.    He  had  the  power  to  do  as  he  wished  with  his 
family.     The  clan  was  the  second  unit  of  social  organization. 
It  had  to  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  protection 
and  small  enough  to  move  together  conveniently.     It  was  a  most 
practical  organization  of  democratic  families.     The  tribe  was 
the  largest  organization  and  was  not  especially  strong  except 
under  the  leadership  of  Moses.     The  tribes  felt  their  own 


solidarity  so  they  practised  blood  revenge.     There  was  no  social 
rank,  but  each  man  had  equal  rights  except  in  time  of  war;  they 
had  common  property  and  common  food,  so  that  there  was  no  stigma 
of  social  ranking  placed  upon  anyone;  every  man  stood  in  hiB 
own  right  and  each  felt  a  common  responsibility.     Social  life 
was  not  complex,  and  there  were  no  social  or  political  evils 
as  compared  to  that  of  a.  settled,  organized  land.    At  times 
they  represent  a  rude  and  ruthless  spirit  which  loves  to  plunder. 
They  were  men  of  unrestrained  passions;  energetic,  enthusiastic 
and  aggressive.     They  were  courageous  and  furious  in  attack, 
but  were  easily  discouraged.     They  pass  easily  from  extremes 
of  optimism  and  confidence  to  pessimism  and  despair. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were 
led  out  of  a  life  of  bondage  which  was  contrary  to  their  spirit, 
and  let  into  a  life  of  freedom,  into  a  life  of  high  development 
so  that  succeeding  generations  looked  back  to  this  age  as  the 
golden  age  of  the  past.    Moses  brought  to  Israel,  Yahweh.  He 
was  a  Grod  of  the  desert,  of  nomadic  people.    Yahweh  made  a 
covenant  with  the  Israelites,  He  delivered  them.    Yahweh  is 
a  Gk)d  of  lofty  morality  and  justice. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Moses  there  was  awakened  in 
the  oppressed  and  discouraged  Isra,elites  a  feeling  of  solidarity, 
a  national  consciousness.     They  were  bound  together  by  common 
hopes  and  aspirations  and  by  their  obligation  and  allegience 
to  Yahweh;  Under  Moses,  Israel  was  raised  to  a  new  high  level 
in  hopes  and  in  their  religion.     It  was  a  time  when  the  Israelites 
were  living  a  temperate  life,  free  from  the  impurities  of 
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civilization — a  life  of  simplicity, of  unity,  of  righteousness^ 
but  the  Israelites  were  not  satisfied. 

In  chapter  two,  Sonquest  and  Settlement,  the  Israelites 
conquer  the  land  of  Canaan.     Israelite  meets  Oanaanite;  nomadism 
meets  culture  and  civilization.    The  invasion  and  settlement  is 
one  of  infiltration  and  impregnation  so  that  the  two  peoples 
come  together  and  hence,  influence  each  other.     It  is  truly  a 
clash  and  transition  because  tne  Israelite  in  taking  on  the 
habits  of  life  of  Oanaanite,  his  mode  of  life,  is  sure  to  clash 
with  the  ideas  and  concepts  back  of  them.     The  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  desert  loses  much  of  its  power  because  the  people 
are  scattered  and  tne  religion  of  Yahweh  must  find  room  for 
the  conception  of  a  God  who  gives  the  increase  of  the  fruits 
of  the  soil.    We  have  the  beginning  of  social  evil  and  the 
beginning  of  a  profanation  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  The 
Israelites  might  have  been  absorbed  had  it  not  been  necessa,ry 
for  them  to  unite  to  a  common  end  because  of  the  Philistine 
peril.    In  the  struggle  that  ensued  there  arose  again  a 
national  consciousness  which  led  to  a  founding  of  the  monarchy. 

In  chapter  three,  Absorption  and  Reaction,  the 
Israelite  peoples  take  definite  steps  away  from  Yahwehism — 
religious,  social  and  political.     The  reaction  is  seen  in 
the  life  of  Israel.     The  prophets  voice  their  protest  to  this 
absorption.    Yahweh  has  transferred  to  him,  many  of  the  attributes 
and  religious  practices  of  the  Oanaanite  Gods.     The  places  of  wor- 
ship undergo  a  change,  religious  festivals  have  a  new  significance 
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and  many  und.esira.ble  practices  iDecome  a  part  of  the  Israelite 
religion.     Israel  becomes  a  United  kingdom  with  a  king  just 
like  the  surrounding  nations  and  she  takes  her  place  in  a  great 
international  stream.     There  were  alliances  with  foreign 
nations  and  with  these  alliances  new  thought,  wider  influence 
but  at  the  same  time  definite  steps  away  from  the  exclusive 
worship  of  Yahweh.    V/ith  the  monarchy  we  have  oppression  of 
the  people  because  of  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation;  we  have 
social  class  distinctions.    Both  of  these  things  were  contrary 
to  the  nomadic  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Israelite.    With  the 
monarchy  there  were  brought  into  Israel  cultic  practices, 
unnatural  situations  which  gave  idolatry  a  stronghold.  Israel 
had  moved  away  from  tempercuice,  righteousness,  justice,  mercy, 
peace.    She  lost  the  tenderness  of  her  simple  faith  in  Yahweh. 
She  was  in  sin. 

The  more  alert  souls  in  Israel,  saw  tne  apostasy 
and  sin  of  Israel,  and  voiced  a  protest.     In  making  their 
message  clear  and  in  showing  this  condition  in  Israel,  these 
prophets  needed  to  compare  the  present  with  something  else  to 
show  the  terrible  conditions.     The  past  nomadic  life  was  in- 
deed an  ideal  life  for  Israel.     The  early  prophets,  seeing  that 
Israel  was  on  the  road  to  ruin  because  she  had  taken  in  these 
foreign  elements,  protested  against  tnese  acquisitions,  against 
monarchy,  against  idolatry  and  all  tne  other  social,  political 
and  religious  evils  which  had  come  into  Israelitic  life.  The 
J  and  E  writers  helped  to  idealize  tne  early  patriarchal  life. 
The  Nazirites  and  Rechabites  voiced  their  protest.     The  Recna,bites 
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refused  to  leave  the  nomadic  life.     The  seventh  ajid  eighth 
century  prophets  pour  out  their  vexy  souls  to  make  Israel  see 
her  apostasy.     They  preach  doom  until  it  would  seem  that  this 
message  was  as  sure  as  the  dark  of  night.     The  Rechabites  saw 
the  nomadic  life  as  tne  ideal  life;  Israel  must  return  to  such 
a  primitive  life.    But  in  the  prophets  we  have  a  change  in 
conception  of  the  nomadic  ideal.     Some  of  tnem  felt  tnat  Israel 
must  return  to  the  nomadic  life  in  its  priraitiveness,  back  to 
the  life  where  Yahweh  first  revealed  himself,  back  to  a  life 
of  freedom;  free  from  the  great  social,  political,  and  religious 
evils.    This  conception  changed  so  that  they  thought  of  the 
ideal,  not  as  a  return  to  primitiveness,  but  as  a  return  to 
simplicity.    Back  to  a  close  vital  relation  with  Yahweh;  back 
to  a  life  of  justice,  mercy,  peace.     Away  from  oppression,  away 
from  idolatrous  practices,  away  from  class  strife,  away  from 
intemperance;  back  to  a  covenant  relation  with  Yahweh,  back 
to  the  demoractic  spirit  of  the  past — freedom  under  the 
limitation  of  the  group. 

At  a  certain  point  in  the  preaching  of  the  prophets, 
they  feel  that  Israel  had  remained  too  long  in  sin  so  that  she 
must  be  destroyed.    The  ideal  cannot  be  worked  out  as  they  had 
first  presented  it,  so  in  their  preaching  of  banishment  and 
destruction,  there  remained  the  hope  of  saving  a  remnant,  of 
having  a  restored  cormnunity.     It  was  this  hope  in  a  great  ideal, 
the  ideal  which  came  from  the  nomadic  life,  that  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Israelites  to  go  through  exile  and  see  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  and  temple  and  still  remain  firm. 


"It  remained  for  Jesus  to  spiritualize  it  (the  ideal) 
completely.    When  he  came  in  the  fulness  of  his  time.    His  mis- 
sion was  to  discover  for  men  the  deep  underlying  spiritual 
realities  of  life,  to  relate  them  to  tne  Father  who  is  the 
giver  of  life  and  all  its  blessings,  and  to  win  the  loyality 
of  men  to  eternal  values,  that  they  might  not  lose  themselves 
amid  the  allurements  of  a  world  that  is  dead  to  higher  truths. 
He  raised  the  nomadic  ideal  to  its  sublimest  heights  by  pointing 
men  to  the  glorious  simplicities  of  faith  and  love.""^ 


1.  Flignt  - 
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